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“TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO AIR TIME” 


January-February 


PRIZES WORTH $700.00 


awarded each month 


1st PRIZE—One Fully Paid Course of Instruction from 
RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE. ($60.00 value.) 
2nd PRIZE—$50.00 credit award. 3rd PRIZE—$40.00 
credit award. 4th PRIZE—$30.00 credit award. Sth 
PRIZE—$20.00 credit award. 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th PRIZES—$10.00 credit award. 11th to 100th 
PRIZES— $5.00 credit award. (All contest entries be- 
come the property of Radio Writing Institute and will 
not be returned. Decisions of the Judges are final.) 


CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 
NON-PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITERS 


How to Participate—Drop a card to Radio Writ- 
ing Institute requesting your Contest Blank 
which includes the original Radio Script written 
by a paid Radio Writer. Upon receipt of your 
contest entry, read the script which the author 
challenges you to improve .. . then write your 
improved version. Mail your contest entry to 
Radio Writing Institute. Write today . . . it costs 
you nothing to participate and you have every 
chance to win one of the many valuable prizes. 


Read what type of scripts radio sta- 
tions want...timely, newsy market 
tips for radio writers in... 


AIR TALENT TIMES 


Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The only Organization in America devoted 
exclusively to radio writing instruction. 
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Today it’s a | 
WRITERS’ MARKET 


If you'll do the writing, I'll do the selling 


Editors are clamoring for material. The 
buying market is red hot . . . but you’re not 
satisfying the demand. 


Perhaps you’re pressing, trying too hard, 
perhaps you’re stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write in that free, 
natural style of yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or marketing 
or sales. That may be what's tightening you 
up. Worrying is my job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and let’s go 
to town on the typewriter. I’ll take care of 
the output .. . in the ‘‘checky’”’ way that 
counts. 


Terms on Request. 


GENE BOLLES 


57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS: 


q We are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


dif you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


¢ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


Of the snapshot on page 6, 
Clee Woods (“First Things 
First’) wrote me, “I send this 
one because it illustrates the 
hobby which I follow with such 
completely unbridled enthusiasm 
that a couple of days at it are 
like two weeks on a seashore or 
other ordinary vacation play, for 
getting the fag out of my head 
after a long piece of work. 

“Southwest archaeology has 
grown from a hobby to a passion with me, and my 
collection of prehistoric artifacts is one of the largest 
private collections in the country. I have other 
hobbies—I hunt, fish and stay pretty primitive in 
general.” 

Clee Woods began writing 19 years ago, when 
the first story he ever wrote won second prize of 
$500 in a motion picture contest. He is a native of 
the West Virginia mountains, but has made Tyrone, 
New Mexico, his headquarters for 16 years. With 
his wife, Betty Woods, also a writer, he traveled 
about the West in a trailer for five years, most of 
the time among the Indians (Navajos and Apaches). 
“We'll hit the road again as soon as our boys polish 
off the Japs and Krauts,” he says. 

For those A. & J. readers who like percentages, I 
offer this information: Of all the words he ever 
wrote, Mr. Woods has sold 93% (counting to some 
40 novels in magazines and book form, several hun- 
dred short stories and novelettes, and occasional 


John T. Bartlett 


- articles). 


One of life’s great mysteries is why so many young 
men and women who get Phi Beta Kappa grades in 
English Comp and English Lit, are complete failures 
when, having graduated, they try to become writers. 
Clee Woods’ remarks on the subject of ‘‘OF” are one 


_ explanation. The moral applies to all writers, in- 
cluding those who do articles, plays, verse, and other 


things. 

Paul Hughes, of Oklahoma, belongs in Ripley’s 
Believe It Or Not because, never having been in 
Russia and knowing nothing of war at first hand, 
he did a Russian war novel, “Retreat from Rostov.” 
Published by Random House, it has found the going, 
both popular and critical, very, very good. No pro- 
fessor would have approved this writing venture; 
few professional writers would have given it a China- 
man’s chance. The young fellow got the crazy no- 
tion all by himself, and carried it out. 

We like to see any new writer succeed, but are 
delighted most when a fellow gets a perfectly ridicu- 
lous, utterly screwball idea, and then, like Paul 
Hughes, proves all the literary experts wrong. 


AA 


Magazine paper cuts are in early prospect. They 
will be on a graduated scale, hitting the largest con- 
sumers most. The top cut will probably be 15% 
of 1942 consumption, added to the 1943 10% cut. 
Relatively small users will be limited to their 1942 
consumption, the ceiling they have had since April. 
Total affect of cuts on professional writers: not great. 


AA 


I urge every A. & J. reader, without waiting for 
encouragement, to protest to his state’s congressional 
delegation the next time he notes in the newspapers 
that a House or Senate committee has second-class 
or third-class postage increases under consideration. 


We may expect attempts of this sort at every session 
for several years. 

The tax measure passed by the House last month 
contained a provision doubling the third-class rates. 
Previously, a proposal to raise the second-class rates 
had been killed, after a preliminary adoption, in the 
House Ways and Means committee. The Senate 
Finance committee in early December rejected the 
third-class increase, action which the House will un- 
doubtedly accept. 

Third-class rates apply to the advertising matter 
publishers use to obtain subscribers. Our largest 
national magazines get hundreds of thousands of 
orders in this way. The 1c rate permits wide cir- 
cularization. Doubling the rate would increase sell- 
ing costs substantially, and almost certainly compel 
reduction in manuscript budgets. 

The Author & Journalist expressed itself at length 
to Colorado senators and representatives, will do the 
same when similar proposals are made in future. We 
wrote not only as publishers, but on behalf of the 
writing profession. In postage matters, the interests 
of publishers and writers are largely mutual. 


A A 


Lee E. Wells, whose “The Hardest Thing About 
a Story,” appears in this issue, lives and writes in 
Indianapolis, the city where he was born. But his life 
has been much more exciting than that statement 
would indicate. Lee has been around. He writes me: 

“In high school I had the good fortune to have an 
English teacher who believed the language was to be 
used in stringing words together to make a story. 
After three years under him, I felt the same way. I 
knew that on graduation I should immediately be- 
come a well-known writer. 

“It didn’t work out quite that way. There were 
nearly two years in Michigan with a dime store chain 
and the telephone company. Then the Depression 
(remember it?) played hob with my plans. Followed 
about four years of wandering and only brief jobs. 
I saw the seamy side of the South from Louisville to 
the Gulf and over to the Mississippi. I entered a 
state university with $5 and managed to stretch it out 
for 18 weeks. Then I started my wandering again. 

“Tried writing all this time but was neither con- 
sistent nor good. Had only burning ambition and an 
occasional dollar to keep me going. Worked at a 
dozen different jobs from a bakery to a baseball 
ticket racket. Finally landed a steady job and mar- 
ried a girl who made me study accounting and keep 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE Your STORY, published 


ARTICLE 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Monthly $7.50 or 
GLASSES & CLUB. 


WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 


2131% Ridge Blvd. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 
single criticism, ghostwriting, plots. 
N.Y. Agent Free Booklet. 

My work and clients’ on stands. My 
[Technique] $1.00 


[Formulas] 1.25 


WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [Plots for everything]_... 2.00 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! [Advance orders taken] 2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


Evanston, Illinois 
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cized, revised, 
skillfully handled. 


Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve 


WRITERS’ 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
typed, marketed. Juvenile work 


SERVICE 


Write for catalogue. 


Franklin, Ohio 


WRITING FOR THE 


-LEARN!! 
.low cost of six months’ tuitio 
‘ished. Wilbert N. Savage, 


monthly _ sales. 


to sell in this market. 


MAITLAND LEROY 
23 Green Street 


JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
_market open to beginning writers—and the only 
‘one where you can EARN WHILE YOU 
It is entirely possible to earn the 


n before it is fin- 
Sang Run, Md. 


(graduate of the course) averages over $50 
My specialized course in 
Writing for the Juvenile Magazines will teach 
you everything it is necessary to know in order 
Write for terms. 


OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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up a regular writing schedule at the same time. She 
was smart. Became an auditor for a casualty insur- 
ance company and had enough finally to kick the job 
overboard and jump feet first into writing. 

““Made several trips through the West and South- 
west, absorbing bahanund and gathering material. 
Had heart palpitations for six months when a picture 
company nibbled at an unpublished novel. The 
Hayes office nixed the deal, so we got back to nor- 
mal again. Have appeared in 37 different magazines 
to date, and there’s more to come, thank God! My 
article suggests the way I had to learn the ropes, the 
hard way—and in many instances it was my own stub- 
bornness and impatience with criticism that stood 
in my way. 

“Tell your readers from me that the war is the 
golden opportunity for the new writer. The estab- 
lished boys are doing their bit with bayonet and 
tank, most of them. Those of us who are left can’t 
possibly fill the demands made upon us. The edi- 
tors have to turn to new names. Persistence, willing- 
ness to take criticism, and steady hard work, will do 
wonders these days.” 

I learn from Val Jurgell, editor of The Insurance 
Salesman, Indianapolis, that Lee Wells belongs to one 
of the most exclusive writers organizations in the 
U. S. It is known as the Coffee and Curses Club, 
has a membership of five (including Jurgell), and de- 
lights in panning The Author & Journalist, which is 
its favorite writers’ magazine. ‘“Super-exclusive,” 
Jurgell calls it. I gather that G. T. Fleming Roberts 
(whodunits) and C. W. Harrison (Westerns) are 
members. 


You find writing exciting—but imagine the thrills 
of the citizen of an occupied country who writes for 
an underground newspaper! Joyce Leigh, of the 
British Information Service, New York, sends me a 
copy of an article by Vincent Brome in the New 
Statesman and Nation, “Europe’s Underground Press.” 
Belgium alone has 150 underground newspapers, 
France has 30, and all the other occupied «cuntries, 
from Norway to Yugoslavia, have a flouristiu, un- 
derground press—circulations reach 50,000 ocr more! 

This article answers a question which hr 1 baffled 
me. How do these publications get their paper? 
(That’s a problem even in free America!) 

“One stock trick,” wrote Mr. Brome, “began with 
a girl clerk ‘losing’ a roll of paper on the books of 
the company. It virtually ceased to exist so far as 
the paper company was concerned. ‘Then it was 
whisked away, after office hours, in a lorry to a rail- 
way siding. There they affixed the name and ad- 
dress of somebody in, say, Paris, who could legiti- 
mately buy paper. It was driven to his offices or 
factory and transferred after dark to one of the rooms 
where the ‘underground newspapermen’ worked. Un- 
derground traffic of this kind goes on continually in 
the occupied countries.” 

Oo oO 


Funbeams, The Little Magazine Chock-full of 
Classroom Vitamins, 1465 E. 5th St., Brooklyn 20, 
New York, is in the market for short fillers from 50 
to 300 words, dealing with the lighter and more 
pleasant side of the schoolroom, teachers, and chil- 
dren. Interspersed among the straight material are 
jokes dealing with funny classroom situations. Prompt 
decision on both fillers and jokes is promised, with 
payment on acceptance at unstated rates. No cartoons 
are used. Bern Beerhill is managing editor. 

Stardom, 551 Sth Ave., New York, Janet Graves, 
editor, pays on acceptance at rates varying according 
to twpe of story, for 2000 to 3000 word articles on 
motiou pictures, general or personality, short stories 
with Hollywood background. 
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Last spring I taught a class in writing. That 
class has taught me some things, too, and what 
it has taught me is what I’m telling you now. 

I gave these students a full shot of technique. 
I ought to know what the technique of writing 
is. In 1922-23, at Denver University, I was taught 
good technique for that day and time. I began to 
sell stories immediately; without that teaching I 
would have floundered hopelessly. In 1925 I re- 
turned to the University and taught writing a 
couple of years—just a two-hour session each week 
which did not halt my regular writing. 

But I’ve never quit studying the art of writing. 
Just recently a very capable and patient editor took 
me for a round of lessons in bettering my work for 
a particular magazine, and my sales average has 
gone up with that editor most gratifyingly. I had 
room to learn some more, you see. I always have 
room to learn more from the experiences of other 
writers. The one effective medium for these writers 
to reach me is through the pages of writers’ maga- 
zines—and I don’t say that just as a plug for this 
mag. I say it because my contacts with other 
writers personally is quite limited, and even when 
I’m with fellow writers we're usually talking about 
anything but technique. 

I taught with enthusiasm and vigor. My class 
responded in such a manner that I know every 
student was stirred to an appreciation of what writ- 
ing is. I had good material in that class: men and 
women of mature years mostly, with better than 
average experiences and opportunities. Every single 
one of them could sell material to some market 
within a year at least. 

But they won't. I'll be delightfully surprised if 
more than three of the twenty-one become even part- 
time writers. And that’s what I’m writing to you 
about. Why won't they sell? 

Maybe I didn’t get going in more than three or 
four that fire of creation that just burns away every- 
thing else that gets in its path. But I did try to 
make them realize that it takes a lot of sweating to 
ut the raw ore of human riences through the 
last furnace, melt it down and mix it with the old 
scrap of what’s been written before by others, and 
finally pour out good new steel to be molded into 
things people will buy—good stories. 

That’s my theme. They won’t work at it. Failure 
to work brings on more evils, and there they'll stay. 
I'm going to call these evils by name. 

They want to be writers. Oh, yes, indeed! But 
most of my twenty-one proteges want only the ac- 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


claim, the profit, and the satisfaction of being writers, 
without giving what it takes. All I could do was to 
tell my students how the work is done. Then repeat 
the formula—work, work, work. 

Three harkened unto my voice and they're going on 
to the land of Canaan. One already has had several 
checks since the course ended, attributable to the 
course, so he says. (Sounds like ‘Since taking your 
wonderful remedy I am now able to do my own wash- 
ing and my husband tells me I’m like a new 
woman!”") But it’s the God’s truth. 

This one, a man of limited education so far as 
schooling goes, is going to march right on up. Why? 
Because he’s got the vision, brethren. He’s studying 
the markets he wants to make. Boning over them with 
actual fervor. He knows he’s just learning. He knows 
which writers being published in those markets have 
something on the ball and which are only spring train- 
ing tryouts. 

Above all, he eats up criticism. After he writes 
something, he isn’t so egotistic that he can’t see its 
faults when they’re pointed out to him. Isn’t hurt and 
disheartened when he’s shown that he slipped up 
here, forgot some of his technique there. He just 
wades right ahead, profits by his mistakes and works 
all the harder. 


What are the others doing? Several are writing. 
Two are working very hard. But another lady tells 
me, ‘Mother has been here all summer and you know 
how it goes—parties and running around and all 
that.” Yes, I know how it goes. 

Another lady tells members of the class that her 
husband is in a certain theater of war and she just 
can’t think about anything else. If that sweet, capable 
woman only would realize that she ought to be captur- 
ing those natural, worthy emotions of hers while 
they’re living, burning things within her, and putting 
them on paper for others! Nearly every woman in my 
class has a man or men in the war. So have many of 
the bigtime writers of today, men and women. But 
they go right on producing books and stories, and 
their work is all the better for it. 

Another of my students must go to California be- 
cause her daughter is having a baby. Grandma must 
be there. Still another has a husband who is none too 
sympathetic toward her writing because he just doesn’t 
think she can do it. The big heel! Just because she 
may not know as much as he about his line of work, 
he thinks she’s too dumb to get any place where it 
takes brains. In reality, this woman has more natural 
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ability to write than any other member of the class, 
save one. 

I could go on down the list and show you this 
and that reason they have for not getting down to 
hard work and keeping at it come all hell and high 
water. It all boils down to the gist of what I have 
to say to you: Other things mean more to these 
people than writing. Babies. Playing bridge. The 
woman’s club. A sweetheart to salvage. The children’s 
pleasure. The call of the outdoors. Any one of ten 
thousand things can take first place over the desire 
to be a writer, you young Mrs. Sinclair Rinehart. Com- 
binations of wishes and desires placed above your 
writing make you ridiculous for ever trying to write, 
: you don’t have the guts to give them up and write 
rst. 

The writing profession is tough. It doesn’t wait 
for you to do all the other things you want to do be- 
fore you write. In this writing business you meet 
keener competition than in any other profession in the 
world. You can’t stop even with taking it seriously: 
you’ve got to take it fervidly. It must possess you. 
Then it will come first, rather than after you’ve done 
all the other things you’d like to do. 


You must have a flare for writing or you wouldn't 
be reading this article. If you lack certain funda- 
mentals of training, such as in grammar, rhetoric and 
punctuation, you'll get that training somehow even 
though you’re seventy or got kicked out of the Army 
as a screwball. If you have no place in your home 
to write, you'll get one if you have to cripple some 
other member of the family and send him to the 
hospital. If you lack sympathy in the family, you'll 
become at least as ingenious as the heroine in your 
story and win them over in spite of the villainess and 
the old family mortgage. If you lack time to write— 
Well, if you really don’t have the time, you better 
take this magazine back to the news dealer and tell 
him you'd like to have your twenty cents back. 

But double check on that matter of time. Where’s 
this hour twiddled away? What did you do with 
that afternoon? Forgotten, miaybe, because your fun 
was mere piffle anyway. Can the golf be bypassed 
this week? Come to think of it, your legs and arms 
a no get enough exercise without golf, don’t 


But one of my disappointing students has all the 
time there is, along with an excellent education and 
experiences in life which would make Clara Bow 
blush if written down in attractive form—streamlined 
for today. Remember Clara Bow? I mention her by 
. way of example of what’s ailing this student in point 

just now, keeping up to date. This is just another 
manifestation of failure to work. 
The great majority of professional writers do not 
get going until they’ve seen something of life. That 
takes time. In the processes of time, though, people 
become “set in their ways,” channels become molded 
into patterns. It seems almost the rule that part of 
this molding includes the use of outworn words, out- 
worn styles and outworn plots from past ages. 
If I only could be a John the Baptist crying in the 
wilderness, “Repent and be baptized!” Repent, ye 
middle-aged fogies, and be 1944’ed. Don’t ever revert 
to what was taught you as good literature forty, 
twenty or even ten years ago. In fact, shy like a 
mountain colt at anything called Literature with a 
capital L. I mean, for style. Read good literature, 
yes. But when you write, remember that you’re sup- 
posed to be melting that crude ore with the scrap. 
And the resulting product must be shiny new, or 
your customers will buy elsewhere. ’ 

Forget about sweet goodness. If you ever wanted 
to preach, go to a theological school, not a writing 
class. And the modern thought there might surprise 
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you. Save that masterpiece for the time when you've 
learned to be a master. In the meantime, write a cur- 
rent commodity designed to sell currently. Never be 
guilty again of using one old bromide when there 


are the new, miraculous sulpha drugs which will kill_ 


the disease instead of merely deadening the pain. 

If I only could get that over to you, I'd sit back 
with a sigh of relief. But perhaps I’m doomed to dis- 
appointment. It goes without saying that my untiring 
efforts with that class did bring some results, but each 
and every one of the students was the proud possessor 


of some cherished cliches which perhaps unconsciously . 


he believes to be his own invention. But, you writers 
for 1944 and 1945, I'd surely take great pleasure in 
attending the last sad rites of your last beloved cliche 
—and hear it fall into its Jast resting place with 4 
dull thua! 

But cliches and bromides are not the greatest guilt 
of my class with respect to freshness. Nor stale plots. 
I gave them a list of plots long ago worn threadbare 
first by the artists of the profession, then by the imi- 
tators. Their sin went deeper. It was the use of lan- 
guage as a whole which was thought to be beautiful 
writing forty years ago. This is so common every- 
where people try to write that I believe it to be a 
hangover from the past generation brought down to 
present-day writers chiefly through the schools—by 
public school teachers and textbooks wholly behind 
their times. 

The rhetorics call it “fine writing.”” You know what 
I mean: When you try to wax eloquent or just be 
dear and sweet on paper, in words and terms your 
college professors would have given you A-plus on in 
1920—and still would some places, God rest their 
souls. 

I think that this inability to shake off their years 
and come modern with their word choice, sentence 
structure and plot development will keep more of my 
students from selling than any other one sin except 
failure to write and write. These faults occurred so 
often through the stories submitted to me by this 
class that I had to invent the initials OF for old- 
fashioned when bluepencilling the things borrowed 
from a dear, gentle past. And don’t think these stu- 
dents all were old people. One was in her seventies. 
Most of them were well under middle age; a few 
quite young. But they all had wrinkles and gray hair 
in what they wrote. Yet they were cosmopolitan in 
makeup, many of them far-travelled. They just didn’t 
work hard enough! 

To be oldfashioned you don’t have to hark back in 
your laziness and neglect to things like this, “It was 
in the glow of the rosy dawn that he first took her 
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tenderly in his arms and gently pressed his lips to 
hers.” You're oldfashioned—I’ve written it without 
a hyphen, as dictionaries will write it soon—for 1944 
if you can’t invent something better than “war effort” 
or “widespread damage was caused.” How much more 
oldfashioned you will be if you shamelessly write in 
your naivete, “He crushed her into his arms’ or 
“Tears welled into her big blue eyes.” 

You sometimes see things like that in print today, 
by writers of big names, too. They’re just as likely 
to be in the Post or Cosmo as they are in Wild West 
Weekly ot Love Story. How they ever get by the 
editors I don’t know. My point to you as a beginning 
writer or to writers in full stride upward, is that 
you're only loading your story down with a woeful 
handicap when you lazy such into your pages. 

That Post and Cosmo disease is one that’s caused, 
me a lot of trouble in this class. Still a failure to ap- 
preciate the fact that it takes a lot of work to break 
into a working profession. It’s the same old thing: 
They all want to be a Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court at the outset instead of taking a modest law 
practice and working up. When an occasional writer 
does break into the Post before selling elsewhere it 
only spreads the disease among a million more would- 
be writers. But would you advise a young man to 
go out and buck good lawyers and state boards with- 
out adequate education just because Abe Lincoln made 
the grade without college or high school? Genius: 
knows no rules. But you're lost, Brother, Sister, 
when you think you're a genius before the world sees 
it. 

I’ve drilled it at them constantly, those twenty-one 
above-the-average students, that their surest way of 
. getting into the Post is to earn the modest checks 
first. The pulps, the trade mags, juveniles and con- 
fessions—any market that will pay you while you 
learn. That not only buys the groceries when you can 
get the red and blue coupons, but it buys confidence 
for you. Makes you dead certain you’ve got what it 
takes. Those checks keep you working, growing, and 
it’s work and breath that puts you into the Post or 
Cosmo. 

This buying must go on all the time you learn. 


WASTEBASKETS were invented by kind furni- 
ture men for the false starts of learning scribes. A 
false start is a manuscript with a faulty, trite, or 
dated idea, or the wrong slant. It has a good basic 
idea, but is weak in drama. With a good idea and 
strong drama it is wanting in style: it lacks charm, 
vigor, vividness—in a word, it’s corn. 

Why is it that so many amateurs with real ability 
never reach the professional status? 

The answer is that their wastebaskets are too small. 
They fail to make progress because they waste twenty 
cents in postage on a two-way trip to New York for 
a manuscript they themselves wouldn’t buy. 

They should be able to see these false starts them- 
selves, but they don’t. Not because they are not 
literary critics but because they are blinded by vanity 
and cupidity. Ninety percent of all troubles in rising 
in the writing world center around the difficulties of 
self-appraisal. Yet it isn’t difficult. The real trouble 
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The medical student, after eight years in high school 
and college, still must spend some $5000 or more, 
and give some five years more time, before he can 
pay you a professional call and get some of his dough 
back by telling you that you’re just a nervous wreck 
over this writing game. The new writer has to spend 
only an inconsequential fraction of that amount in his 
special training. But how many, many try to buck the 
smart ones without spending even that small sum. 
Again trying to bypass work and Father Time. 


Many beginners never bother to take any kind of 
course in the technique of writing. They fail to buy 
magazines and books and study them for the idea 
of slant they can get no other way. They fail to go 
places and see things. They fail to turn loose a few 
dollars for sound professional criticism by competent 
critics or so much as find out who is a good critic 
and who is a fraud. Perhaps their worst failing is 
to study regularly and earnestly the writers’ maga- 
zines, where there appears the best the entire craft ca 
give. 

e 


Add up what your total outlay for all this will be 
and you'll find it less than what a man must spend 
his first month in medical college. Yet some begin- 
ners won’t make this outlay: they’d rather just dream 
about the big checks soon to come rolling in from the 
Post and Cosmo. Well, dream on. eK. 


But the cost in money is meager compared to the 
cost in hard work. In patience. In perseverance. In 
disappointments. No honest writer can tell the tyro 
that these things aren’t there. And in block-buster 
sizes. But for all of them, success in writing is worth 
every ache it costs. To me it is worth far more. I 
love writing. I'd still write if I had ten million dol- 
lars—checks, anyway. 

Now, what did my class teach me? That only a’ 
few in ever-so-many in any story class are going to. 
have the drive to get there. That the rest are just 
daydreamers, wishing to be writers with all the emolu- 
ments thereto pertaining, but not willing to pay what 
it costs in exuded moisture, red body fluid and saline 
excretions from the lachrymal glands. 


HOW TO CRITICIZE 


WORK 


comes in acting on what the appraisal reveals. 

What do you look for in reading over your own 
work? How do you tell whether a given job should 
go to the editor, into; a wastebasket, or to the repair 


shop? How does a writer becomé a good self- 
critic? 
Here’s how. I have already indicated the three 


tests you should apply yourselves, but to impress 
you further I hereby set them down: : 


1. Story idea: originality, timeliness, slant. 
2. Plot: strong (which means a real thrill.) 
3. Style: charm, vigor, vividness. 


In these three items we have just about all the 
elements that go to make up a good story. No. writer 
can unerringly appraise all three in his own work, 
but he can go far in this direction if he will but 
see that there are three problems, will separate them, 
think about them, and, after the job has cooled a bit 


(don’t try to criticize your own work on finishing it) 
will accept what he sees. 

Let us take each of these three problems separately. 
First—the story idea. You slanted your piece, let us 
say, for X magazine. You read ten stories in it, say, 
and note that nine of them touch in some way the 
present war. You pick up your own copy and find 
no mention of war. 

What do you do next? You don’t continue writing 
stories totally ignoring the war; you do try to tie up 
your writing with it 7n some way whenever possible. 
You'll consider the possibilities of revising the re- 
jected story to exploit this headline news interest 
of the day. 

Let’s continue with the problem of a sound story 
idea. You take from the “cooling off’ drawer of 
your desk a rough draft done a week or two before, 
and you read it over. You find that the basic plot 
idea is that two parents who have separated are 
brought together by the injury of their child whom 
they both visit in the hospital. Or maybe a child, 
after being mothered for years by its aunt, refuses 
to go to its mother who has selfishly neglected it. Or 
perhaps it is just this: a successful business man 
planning extravagant expenditures is suddenly ruined 
in the crash of 1929. 

Anybody who wants to state the very essence of a 
story, even his own, can do it, as I have just done 
above with three stories which have come my way 
recently. This is the first step in competent self- 
criticism. The first step is mot reading your stuff 
in a groggy sort of daze at your own genius. Take 
the basic idea out of your pages and look at it. If 
it turns out to be like the three above, what then? 
The first two are trite, the third dated. So what? 
So—the wastebasket. 

@ 

How many scribes as yet unknown to fame will, 
on making such discoveries about the basic inven- 
tions, use the wastebasket? Not one in ten. The 
other nine will lay the story aside fondly for later 
overhauling, or—send it out again, instead of scrap- 

ing the whole job and making a fresh start with a 

tter idea. They never notice the buzzards wheeling 
overhead. (And I know that these trite plots still 
appear, that a movie used one last week, that one 
was used in a great literary classic—I know, and yet 
I'm telling you, if you are as yet unsold, to scrap 
stories with no more original basic ideas than these.) 


If you are to improve your ability to criticize your 
own work, you must learn how to write out the ideas 
of your stories in a sentence or two and set them 
beside ideas taken from published stories in the 
same manner. 

For example, in issues of SEP and Collier's 1 find 
stories about a German aviator brought ‘down in 
England, about the problem of fumes from a glue 
factory, a boy who has to shoot his own dog, a con- 
voy and an inadequate escort, a business man’s fail- 
ure (featuring his pride rather than failure, how- 
ever), homing pigeons as instruments of communica- 
tion, shipping cattle to Germany from South Amer- 
ica, highway building in the open spaces of the 
Southwest, etc. If you can’t compare these samples 
of story stuff with those given before and see the 
wide difference between them instantly—all right, 
then, you can. 

As for the second problem of self-criticism: weak 
or strong drama. These elements are easily identified. 
Here are two versions of the same basic idea, which 
idea, by the way, is the best human interest contribu- 
tion of the present war: 

A. An English refugee child is taken into a sym- 
pathetic American home. He soon makes fast friends 
of the lad in the family his own age and of the fam- 
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ily dog. He forgets the terrors from which he fled 
and is happy. 

B. A young boy in an American family resents 
the intrusion into his life of an English boy refugee 
his own age. He refuses to play with the little 
Londoner, asks his father to get rid of him, ridicules 
him. All this the English boy endures in silence 
until one night he hears a radio description of an 
air raid on London. The American boy hears the 
other crying in the night and is touched and puts his 
dog in the little visitor’s bed. 

Nothing difficult here, is there? In A no clash; no 
conflict; no drama; in B, the plot of a short-short 
called ‘Fraternity,’ which a Collier's editor tells me 
is one of the best they have published in ten years. 
The whole interest is in an ironic rather than dra- 
matic twist. Your piece may be ironic and not need 


‘aclash. This issue we haven’t space to discuss here, 


but there is another commoner and less difficult is- 
sue. It is involved in the following plot: 

A psychopathically brutal father tortures his wife, 
drives from house a son whom his mother loves and 
who later dies. During the mother’s grief the father 
forces the mother to conceive another child. Mother 
dies in childbirth. His twelve-year-old son sees the 
father throw a knife at his dog, is enraged and kills 
the father. 

Is this a dramatic story? Take it easy, now. Think. 
Clash a-plenty here. If clash is drama, this must 
be dramatic. But clash is also melodrama! And this 
is melodrama with no indication at all of character 
drama, though of course it might have such a de- 
velopment at least in part. The effect here is not 
tragedy but horror and is produced by violent, impul- 
sive action not by character revealing itself under 
stress (which is my definition of drama). My point 
is that if your manuscript goes from one extreme of 
undramatic dullness to the other of slap-bang, vio- 
lent, meaningless action, it too should hit the waste- 
basket. 

As to style: self-appraisal in this matter is not 
easy, but I believe that all good writers learn to do 
it. Mind you, I don’t say that good writes learn 
how to write well at will; I say that they learn to 
know whether or not they are writing well. And if 
they are not writing well, they very frequently use 
the wastebasket. 

The most famous case of a fiction writer’s learning 
a style is that of de Maupassant, who submitted his 
efforts for seven years to his uncle, Flaubert, the big- 
gest literary gun of his day. You can read what the 
greatest novelist who ever lived said to the greatest 
short story writer, ditto, on the subject of style and 
how to learn it in de Maupassant’s introduction to 
his novel, “Pierre and Jean.” The point I’m still 
pounding is that the younger man, laboring for writ- 
ing fame, used a wastebasket for seven years. 


Don’t frazzle your nerves and waste the editor’s 
time by sending him manuscripts which you yourself 
know have unsuitable ideas or weak developments 
or wordy, lumpy, corny sentences. Don’t let your 
practice work leave your study unless it is going for 
diagnosis. If you are tempted; if you have written 
your very soul into a yarn which you learn later is 
trite; if you feel the old ego begin to swell and howl 
its head off—tlet it howl. Strong writers hold their 
ideas cheap; they know they can always find others. 
Frail writers cherish every shred of writing. They 
fear they'll never have another idea. 

For the duds—the wastebasket. 


Exciting Detective (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St. 
New York, is temporarily suspended. 
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ABOUT A STORY 


By LEE E. WELLS 


I THE HARDEST THING 


A DOZEN 
writers, asked what 
is the hardest thing 
about a story, would 
probably give a 
dozen different an- 
swers. This would 
apply not only to 
writing in general 
but to the Western 
story field in par- 
ticular. There is the 
added factor that, to 
most beginning 
writers, the West- 
ern story seems lim- 
ited in scope. That 


brings us to my 
LEE E. WELLS own reply to the 
question. 


The hardest thing 
about the Western story is obtaining that element 
the editors label as ‘‘different.” 

But there were only cowboys, rustlers, sheriffs and 
a few Indians scattered around, you will say. That 
seems true enough but, brother, write a story with 
only that in mind and see how quickly the better 
editors such as John Burr, Rogers Terrill and Leo 
Margulies, bounce it right back in your lap!  Flor- 
ence McChesney, over at Dell, would reach for a 
rejection slip to be enclosed in the return envelope. 


There is a slight chance for a beginner to sell 
such a story, but his character work would have to 
match up with that of the best writers in the field, 
and the cowboy-rustler plot would be quite secondary 
io a dramatic struggle between strong, powerful 
characters. That takes writing, and it takes years of 
typewriter pounding to get it. 

Let’s try to get at that “different” thing from an- 
other angle. Let’s see if the West doesn’t give us 
background for something other than the cowboy- 
rustler dodo, or the robber-sheriff bromide. You 
may be slightly appalled at the amount of work I’m 
going to suggest. But you honestly don’t believe 
that this writing game is anything else, do you? 


In my source book of Arizona history and settings, 
I ran across the story of James Addison Reavis. He 
was an Easterner who forged a land grant from 
Ferdinand VI of Spain, giving almost the whole 
state of Arizona to a fictitious family, the Cordobas. 
Reavis trained a Mexican-Indian girl to her part, 
married her, and passed her off as the last of the 
Cordobas. He presented his land grant—and made 
it hold! He fooled such men as Bancroft, the his- 
torian, Robert G. Ingersoll, the greatest lawyer of the 
times, and even the Congress of the United States. 
He made the forgeries and the lies stick, and only 
an accident brought the whole scheme crumbling 
down around his head. 

That looks like the beginning of a “different” 
Western story, doesn’t it? It was. Mr. Margiulies 
bought it, and it will appear as one of the Rio Kid 
Western series under the title, ‘Stolen Empire.” 

Again, I read of a sheriff in the old days of New 


Mexico. He was one of those hard-fighting, top- 
notch lawman who made Western history. He was 
fast as greased lightning with his guns, so fast that 
he was called “the Corpse Maker.’’ History again, 
you see, giving me a slightly different angle. I 
wondered what this fighting sheriff would do when 
he became old and the voters of his county would 
begin to doubt if he had the old speed and fighting 
ability. It made a story, “Owlhoot Challenge,” that 
Fiction House bought. 

Have you ever thought of the railroad builders of 
the West? I have, several times, and each time I’ve 
returned to that theme I’ve made a sale. For in- 
stance, did you know that the Chinese of the Central 
Pacific and the Irish of the Union Pacific had a play- 
ful habit of using dynamite sticks on one another? 
There’s none of the old cowboy-rustler thing here, 
and Rogers Terrill bought my version in ‘‘Forty- 
Four Foreman” for Ten Story Western Magazine. 

Did you know that the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific didn’t build to a junction, then drive the gold- 
en spike, in the usual way? Did you know that, 
because of the land subsidies granted for each mile 
of track, the two rail lines paralleled one another 
for over a hundred miles and finally Congress had 
to settle on a meeting place before the continent 
was spanned by a double track? I ran onto that item 
and Mr. Margulies bought it as another Rio Kid 
Western series novel, entitled “King of Utah.” 


There was another item I came across. The South- 
ern Pacific built its railroad westward over the Colo- 
rado River at Yuma. Rails and trestle waited for 
the locomotive, but someone invoked an old river 
law that steam locomotives could not cross navigable 
rivers of the United States. Everything was stalled 
until, at last, the engineers got up steam and sneaked 
the locomotive across the trestle into Arizona. The 
United States cavalry gave chase and brought engineer 
and locomotive back to California under guard. That's 
actually on the records. Florence McChesney bought 
the story and All Western published it. “Sixgun 
Throttle Man,” if you’ve got some old copies of the 
book around. 


In this question of background, the field is almost 
unlimited. The old photographs and daguerrotypes 
prevalent in the West, many of which have been 
reproduced in books and magazines, mean that there 
had to be photographers. One of the trade often 
mentioned was Mr. Fly at Tombstone during the 
time of the Earp-Clanton feud. There were others 
at Dodge, Abilene, Carson City, Leadville and count- 
less other places. There were many more photog- 
raphers who travelled from town to town, taking pic- 
tures and constantly moving on. 


One of these nomadic photographers made the 
main character of a story, “Tintype Texan,’’ that 
John Burr bought for Western Story. There, by the 
way, is an editor who knows what he wants. You 
will find him exacting, yet considerate and prompt 
in sending those checks through if you meet his re- 
quirements. He’s just as prompt to send the story 
back if you’ve done a careless job, or an ordinary one. 

I probably followed the course of all beginning 
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writers. I had read plenty in my time about getting 
“something new, a different angle.” I started writing 
Westerns with the attitude that this sixgun stuff is 
easy. You shoot three people in the first two pages, 
then have the hero wounded, a chase on horseback 
and then the villain gets it in the neck. 

I'll never forget how quick those manuscripts came 
back. It’s a wonder to me now that I was so blind 
I didn’t know why I kept getting rejection slips. I 
had a preconceived notion of what the Western 
should be and didn’t follow that old bromide of ad- 
vice that’s as precious as gold: “Study the maga- 
zines in your market.” I read all the textbooks on 
writing, but didn’t read and study the stories that 
actually were being purchased. 

My agent, August Lenniger, kept trying to get 
this idea across to me. August is a persistent sort 
of a guy and finally I did a short about a clerk in a 
Western general store. John Burr bought it. Fol- 
lowed shortly, two more about cowboy life insurance 
salesmen in Arizona about 1880. Ruth Dreyer and 
John Burr bought both of them. Leo Margulies 
bought the next attempt, the story of an Irish rail- 
road section hand in the West. By then I had seen 
the light. Few of my Western tales since have not 
had a basis in actual events in the old West. 

Understand, I don’t mean that every Western story 
you write should be a chronological account of 
some historical event. Too bad for ‘us scribes, His- 
tory seldom has any consideration for us. We have 
to dress it up, change certain small factors so that 
the drama is high-lighted, the reader’s attention 
focussed on the essential struggle. This means we 
have to pare away all that does not build up the plot, 
suspense, and climax. 


It's a job, one that means a great deal of careful 
thought and work. But there again we discover that 
writers really work. There are thousands of untold 
stories of the West yet to be written. When some- 
one does write them, each will be a sure-fire sale. 

I have probably given the impression that I was 
born and raised in the West or that you ought to be 
if you're to get the authentic flavor that the editors 
want. | This isn’t necessarily so. You should have 
travelled West, seen it with your own eyes, to get 
the tremendous sweep of its beauty and grandeur, 
or the cruel indifference of its deserts and granite 
mountain peaks. In these days of gas rationing that 
might be hard to do for a hopeful who lives some- 
where east of the Mississippi. 

The next best thing would be travel books and 
magazines, and plenty of reading of Zane Gray and 
Ernest Haycox for the emotional feel of the country 
and people. This is only a substitute, understand, 
and a poor one, but the day will soon come when 
we can all travel again. Until then, be sure your 
backgrounds are right before you slip the manuscript 
to, the mailman. 

It occurs to me to pass on another word of warn- 
ing to you. Cowboy dialect or lingo, like all dialect, 
generally grows right out of the locale. Thus, a 
Montana .cowboy is quite likely to use one term or 
phrase where an Arizona cowpoke would use an- 
other for the same thing. Maybe a Texas man would 
use a third slang phrase, quite different from the 
other two. 

That’s an important angle of background and an- 
other problem to add to those already plaguing you. 
But none of these factors of background, historical, 
setting, speech, or character, is insurmountable. Au- 
gust Lenniger taught me that and a very good friend 
whose stories you've probably read, C. William Har- 
rison. 

This material is as close as your library or book- 
shop. It takes a great deal of digging. It takes 
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hours of reading and research, but it’s all there. I'll 
make a bet with you. I'll bet you can drop this 
article right now, go to your library, back in the 
stacks or magazine files, and come out in fifteen 
minutes or half an hour with material for a bang-up 
Western story. Want to try it? Z 

Let me try to summarize this whole writing prob- 
lem for you. You're on the outside and trying hard 
to get that first piece of sawtooth paper from the 
editor that reads “Pay to the order of —.” You've 
studied everything you can get your hands on, from 
this magazine through Gallishaw, Woodford to 
Uzzell and back again. You've written, literally, 
reams of stories that took your good postage for 
mailing and came right back home to roost again 
and over there they are, gathering dust. You've 
got to that desperate plight where you think we who 
are selling are holding out on you, that if we 
would, we could give you an open sesame that would 
make your troubles vanish. 

I know. I felt that way, too. There is no sesame 
unless it’s in your own stubbornness and willingness 
to work, and keep working. I might suggest a pro- 
gram that in the long run may save you time First, 
go to your newsstand and buy, beg or borrow maga- 
zines that will cover all the Western field. Read 
them. You'll find that there will be one or two that 
you will enjoy more than the others. They will be, 
then, the logical ones for you to slant for. 

Concentrate your study on these few magazines 
you like. For the time being, forget your writing 
texts, forget that there are other magazines pub- 
lished. Read Westerns until sixguns ooze out your 
ears. Try your own hand at them and compare your 
work with what’s being done. 

In the meantime, loot your library or bookshop of 
all its Western lore. Know a road-runner from a 
sidewinder. Learn what “wet cows” and “'sun-fish- 
mean. Then .write some more. 

Don’t let your friends read the stories or have 
them criticized by your amateur writing club. You 
probably know as much about it as they. Send your 
scripts, when you're certain you're getting close to 
what editors want, to a literary coach of good stand- 
ing or a literary agent who is reputable. You'll find 
them advertised if you just turn a few pages. 

He'll send it back, bank on that. Lenniger sent 
my first one back four times but it finally sold at 
better-than-average rates. When it comes back, all 
marked up or criticized, don’t go into an insulted 
huff. You're dealing with someone who knows what 
absolutely has to be done. Revise the way you're 
told and send it back to him. 

It'll take time. It may take some money invested 
in your own belief in yourself. But that’s the open 
sesame you've been wanting. Remember, by this 
time you should have whipped the hardest part of a 
story, the ‘different’ background 

I hope I read your stories some day! 


Box OFFICE, compiled by Marjorie Barrows and 
George Eaton. Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 291 pp. $2.00. 
“Night Bus,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, from 

which was fashioned the phenomenally successful mo- 

tion picture, “It Happened One Night,’’ is the first 
of a dozen short stories presented in this book, each 
story the basis of an outstanding motion picture. 

The compilers are careful to explain that literary 

merit influenced them more than picture grosses. 

However, many of the pictures were smash successes. 

Represented in the book besides Adams, are Hecht, 

Runyon, Connell, Taylor, Maugham, Street, and O. 

Henry. Short story anthologies are usually poor 

gambles, but we have a hunch that this one, based on 

a novel idea, will be successful. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


VERSE MAGAZINES 


h 


Compiled, with VERSE VIEWS, by VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


(Abbreviations 
ment on acceptance. 


There are valid reasons why the verse writer should 
look hopefully forward to 1944: the list of verse 
magazines paying the author for each poem has 
doubled, and there is a marked increase in the num- 
ber of magazines offering substantial cash prizes or 
free publication of books (or booklets) of the prize 
winner’s poems. 

To those who have dealt with a very restricted list 
of verse magazines, I would suggest that they send 
for sample copies of one or two of the publications 
they have never happened to see, or that they get 
from the library several issues of Moult’s annual 
anthology to see from which verse magazines Mr. 
Moult selects most of his material. Careful study 
will reveal which magazines are most likely to be 
possible and profitable markets for a particular writer’s 
work. 

There is a trick to help one avoid the abysmal let- 
down when poems come back, rejected, which was 
handed on to me by a more experienced writer. It 
is this: Never send anything out until you have de- 
cided where to send it the next two times after (not 
if) it comes back. The idea is that if a writer has 
enough faith and interest in his own work to send it 
out once, surely he’ll send it out at least twice more; 
so why not decide in advance upon those next two 
places? When the verse returns from the first maga- 
zine, it should be sent out again that very day, if 
possible—tretyped, if necessary. By that third time, 
the poem will either have placed, or the writer will 
have gathered enough momentum to keep it going un- 
til it does sell. 

Some of the poems written this year will, of course, 
be easier to sell than others. A good sonnet is likely 
to find a purchaser quickly; a first-rate piece of 
humorous verse is usually easy to sell; seasonal and 
topical verses are perennially in demand. But always 
there will be a poem too long, or othewise unsuitable 
for the general field, which can reach print most easily 
and effectively only in the verse magazines. 

Have no delusion that only second-rate things ap- 
pear in verse magazines. Many a writer knows that 
it is frequently his interestingly different poems which 
have landed in print only through the verse magazines. 
He knows, too, the times when reprintings from those 
verse magazines have brought more money in book 
and song rights than have some of the poems he sold 
outright in the general field. 

In dealing with the newspapers, keep in mind the 
fact that, while many do not pay for editorial page 
poems, a number do; that they use one every day; 
and that there are quite an impressive number of days 
in the year. The beginner’s attention should be called 
to the fact that often there will be several departments 
in a paper which use some verse. Actually, these 
differ as much as separate publications do, each being 
a law unto itself as to preferences, policies, and pay- 
ment. One matter which the verse writer may have to 
work out individually with the various editors of 
Newspaper columns is the matter of the return of un- 
used verses. While most editors return all manuscripts 
with which the author enclosed a self-addressed and 
adequately stamped envelope, some discard all unused 


M-25—monthly, 25¢ a copy; Q—quarterly, etc. 
ib.—payment on or shortly after publication. R—reports on material submitted.) 


Cc.—sends contributor’s copy. Acc.—pay- 


material. In that case, the writer might arrange at 
intervals for a release on all of his work which has 
not, up to that time, been used. 

But whether it’s a verse magazine or newspaper 
editor who returns the poems, it is strange how much 
easier the faults are to perceive after the poem has 
been away from its author’s desk long enough to have 
“cooled.” For the encouragement of the beginner, 
too, it might be noted that if any editor liked the 
verse enough to make any favorable comment about it 
(even an “Almost’’) then that poem will almost 
certainly sell someday to some editor somewhere! Of 
course, it would be better, doubtless, if the verse 
had “cooled” at home, been revised if necessary, and 
then sent out. There seems to be an irresistible urge, 
however, to send newly written work out at once—as 
if it were incomplete until it had been through the 
baptism of editorial inspection. 

In the hope that these lists will help you towards a 
more interesting and profitable writing year, HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 


VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


American Poet, The, P. O. Box 28, Vanderveer Station, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. James Meagher, editor. (M-20; $2 yr) 
Pays ‘‘modest amounts” and uses long as well as short poems. 
R-3 wks. No. Cc. Only subscribers eligible for annual prizes 
of $50, $25, and $10. 

Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Baltimore 10, Md. 
Mary Owings Miller, editor. (Q-40, $1.50 a yr.) Pub., rates 
not stated. $50 annual prize. R-promptly. Preference given poems 
not over 24 lines. 

Embers, Verservice, Batavia, N. Y. Ted Snell, editor. (Bi- 
M-35, $2 a yr.) “Pays $1 per poem up.”” Annual k pub- 
lication prize, details not_stated, and annual $10 prize for 
— “father-son’’ poem. R-about a month. Prefers rhymed 
poetry. 

Furioso, 150 E. 50th St., N. Y¥. C. C, Singleton, editor, 
3 Cc. $2 a page; “Does not report promptly.”” ‘“‘No prizes, 
prejudices, taboos.”’ 

_Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. (Bi-M, 20; $1 a yr.) Guest editors select poems to 
be used. Pays $1 each for best three poems in each issue; 50c 
for next three; and 25c¢ each for all others used. 

Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Itl. 
Founded by Harriet Monroe. Peter DeVries and Marion Stro- 
hel, editors. (M-25; $3 a yr.) Pays 25c a line. Pub. 2 
R-usually within ten days. All themes or lengths except poems 
too long for a single issue. 

P. Chap-Book, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York. Edi- 
torial Board; Sydney King Russell., Albert Ralph Korn, and 
Leslie Nelson Jennings. (G25; $1 a yr.) Pays, but rates not 
stated, R-3 wks. Gustav Davidson, blisher. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. Editor; John Gilland 
Brunini. (Bi-M, 35) Organ of the Catholic Poetry Society. 
Publishes work of members only, but has no religious require- 
ment for membership. First year costs $1_ for enrollment and 
$1 for membership. Pays 20c a line, Pub. Co. R in two weeks. 
Members may have free criticism if they request it at time 
of submission and send no more than four poems at the time, 
but R in month if criticism is asked. 

Vespers, 966 East 25th St., Paterson, N. J. Henry Picola, 
editor. Cc, R up to two months, ($2 a yr. to contributors; 
to others.) Prefers love sonnets and religious poetry. Payment 
(after Jan. 15) to be $1 and up. 

View, 1 E. 53rd St., New York. Charles Henri Ford, editcr. 
Prefers surrealist material, though not closed to other types. 
Pays 25c a line. Cc. R in about a week. 


VERSE MAGAZINES OFFERING REGULARLY SCHEDULED 
PRIZES, AND NOT REQUIRING SUBSCRIPTION OR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Blue Moon, 3945 Conn. Ave., Washington, D, C. Inez Tyler, 
editor. (Q-50). Likes brevity, taboos vulgarity, platitudes, and 
propaganda, Partial to sonnets, No Cc. R in ten days. Prizes: 
$5, $3, and $2 each issue. 

Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, Fla. Chas. Hyde 
Pratt, editor. (Q-35; $1 a yr.) Cc. R-about ten days. At 
moment, needs short pean rather than long, although a good 
ballad is also acceptable. $5 prize each issue. « 
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Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon, Dallas 8, Tex. Vaida and 

Whitney Montgomery, editors. (M-25; $2 a yr.) Cc. R-over 
two wks. $25 prize each quarter in addition to cash or sub- 
scription monthly prizes. Wiil also continue various prize offers, 
including the Book Publication contest. 
Voices, 687 Lexington Ave., New York. Harold Vinal, editor. 
(Q-50; $2 a yr.) Publishes both modern and traditional ma- 
terial. Offers three prizes for 1944; $150 for the best group 
of poems appearing in the four issues of the magazine for that 
year; and a prize of $100 for the best single poem, 


VERSE MAGAZINES WITH VARIOUS AWARDS—OR NONE 


Weave, 1559 East 115th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Loring 
Eugene Williams, editor, (Q-$1 a yr.) Interested in American 
poetry of all lengths, and in more poems by men. Offers prizes, 
unspecified, Cc. 

Arcadian Life, Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Garland Brickey, 
editor. (Its former itor, . E. Rayburn, now publishes 
Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Q-25; $1 a yr.) for 
which he makes payment “‘by arrangement’’ for pastoral poetry. 
photos, and short articles on the Ozarks.) 

American Courier, The, 3332 E. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lewis G. DeHart, editor. (M-10; $1 a yr.) Prints only one 
poem by a non-subscriber. R in a, month. 
Beat of Wings, A Magazine of Verse for the Poet and Per- 
user, 2264 Commonwealth Ave., San — 2, Calif. Alice Bellis, 
editor. Cc. (M-$2 a yr.) Contests and/or prizes each issue. 
R in a month. Little war poetry used. Poems under 30 lines 
preferr 

Chipmunk, The, 166 Albany Ave., Shreveport, La, Estelle 
Trust, editor. R promptly. Usually no Cc. Uses poems to 20 
lines. No parodies. (Q) 

Country B: Odessa, Minn. Margarette Ball Dickson, editor. 

Subscriptions, however, should go to R. W. Sharp, business 
mgr., Madison, N. J. (Q-45; $1.50 a yr.) Contests. R in three 
weeks. No Cc. Poems to 12 lines. No futility, vulgarity, in- 
versions, or contractions. 
Destinies, Box 21, Bijou (Lake Tahoe) Calif. (Q-25; $1 a 
yr.) Dion O’Donnol, editor. ‘‘Use all forms but no propaganda 
verses about bonds, stamps; war or hatred of peoples.’’ Cc. 
R in ten days. 

Dream Shop, The, 3 Belvidere Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. Pub. 
by Verse Writers’ Guild of Ohio and gives preference to mem- 
bers. Esther Weakley, editor. R_ within a month. No payment 
except prizes, including book and cash prizes each issue. Pre- 
fers brief poems. 

Driftwind, N. Montpelier, Vt. (M-25; $2 a yr.) Regional, 
descriptive ms, usually not over one page in length. R in 
24 hours. No prizes, no taboos. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. S. D. Mayer, 
editor. (Q-25; $1 a yr.) Cc. R in no set time. “We greatly 
desire original and translated work from the Latin American 
countries. If original, we take care of the translations from 
om or Portugese. The war is much present in the pages 
of Fantasy—little light and airy.”’ 

Garret, The, Where Poets Meet, Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pegasus Studio, Flozari Rockwood, editor. (Q-45; $1.50 a yr.) 
Longer poems, preferred lyrical in standard patterns. R within 
week on all Pegasus Studio publications. 

Hill Trails, 68 S. Union St., Burlington, Vt. (Q-25, $1 yr.) 
Uses high-grade poems of human and topical interest. ay- 
ment in Cc. E. Dorcas Palmer, poetry editor. 

Modern Bards, same editor and address as above. ‘““Thrice a 
year, and offering criticism of 100 lines of verse with mem- 
bership of $2 a yr. and 25c enrollment fee. Magazine 50c a 
copy. Members only eligible for publication. 
Notebook, The, same address and editor as (Q-40; 
$1.35 a yr.) Not over 14 lines accepted from non-subscribers. 
Cash, book, and subscription prizes given in each issue of these 
publications. No Cc. ‘‘We get plenty of good material from 
subscribers.” 

Hearth Songs, Margaret Kuhlman, editor, 4838 Belair 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. i-M; $1 a yr.) ‘‘Published as an out- 
let to tired spirits.”” R promptly. No Cc. 

Lantern, The, 62 Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Q-40; $1.50 
a yr.) C. B, McAllister, editor. Cc. Requires good poetry on 
themes that are not hackneyed. Occasional cash prizes, and 
prize of 25 pamphlets for the best group of ten poems submit- 
ted during June and July. R within thirty days. 

Living Poetry, 153. Garden St., La Porte, Ind. Margaret 
and Henry Dierkes, editors. (Q-30; $1 a yr.) Book prizes for 
the best poem in each issue. Cc. R within three wks. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh Hanes, editor. 
(Q-25; $1 a yr.) Prizes, including some cash prizes. Poems may 
be submitted to other magazines at the same time so long as 
Lyric is notified if they are accepted elsewhere before ac- 
ceptance by Lyric. 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Ave., Philadelphia 41, Pa. Joseph 
armor. Frank Brookhouser, editors. Issued irregularly. 

Midland Poetry Review, Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, edi- 
tor, (Q-35; $1 a yr.) R within ten days. No Cc, Any theme and 
style; no humorous verse. Limit usually 20 lines. 


Palisade, Indianola, Iowa. Gordon H. Felton, editor. An 
type, but not over 30 lines. Cash and book awards. Cc. R 
in two or_three wks., though longer if considering the poem 
further. (Q-35; $1 a yr.) 

Pasque Petals, 23 Tenth Ave., S. W., Aberdeen, S. D. Bess 
Lundberg, publisher; Adeline Jenney, editor, Valley Springs, 
S. D. ($2 a yr.) Main interest is always publication work 
of past and present S. Dakotans. One college and one high 
school contest yearly through the state. 

Poesy Book, The, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfielc, Ohio. Helen 

Loomis Linham, editor. (Q-40; $1.50 a yr.) Frefers sonnets 
and short lyrics, ““We have no rejection slips. We write letters 
— short ones — instead.”’ Preference given subscribers. 
promptly. 
Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. Cc. R usually 
within a wk. unless Ms. is unusually long. Prefers translations 
of important foreign plays, but uses some verse; no fiction. 
Payment in copies of magazine, 


The Author & Journalist 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. Mary M. Hamilton, 
editor. (M-$1 a yr.) Cc. R within a month when possible. 
Preference to subscribers. Needs good, humorous verse, but 
“nothing that jibes at the creeds of others or takes a fling 
at people in our public life.’’ Book and subscription prizes. 
Children’s verse dep’t. 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, N. D. Grace Brown Putnam, 
editor. Cc. R within a month. Book and cash prizes. Taboos: 
occasional, domestic, and religious verse. Prefers poems of 
sonnet length or less. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. C. Murray L. 
and Hazel S. Marshall, editors. (M-$1 a yr.) R as soon as pos- 
sible. Cc. Uses Petrarchan sonnets only. 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. B. Y. 
Williams and A. P, Cornell, editors. (Q-35; $1 a yr.) Wants 
interesting and excellent poems. No taboos except that, ‘‘poetry 
being an art, technique is inseparable from quality.’’ Cc. R in 
three wks. 

Span, The, 1923 Bremen, St. Louis 7, Mo. Joseph Hoffman, 
editor. R in two wks. Poems up to 32 lines. (Pub. 5 times a 
yr. @ $1 a yr.) Annual awards. 

.Winged Word, The, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, Me. Sheldon 
Christian, editor, (Q-$1 a_yr.) R within 2 wks. usually. 2Cc. 
Book prizes each issue. Features one long poem each issue. 
No payment for poems, but pays $2 for the occasional articles 
it uses concerning poets and poetry. 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
editor. Wants really good lyrics, no free verse. Cc, R within 
oo 3 wks. Uses poems to 60 lines, but prefers more of the 
short ones. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES 
BUT OPEN TO OUTSIDERS 


Accent, University Station, Urbana, Ill. Kerker Quinn, 
editor. Nominal payment for material accepted. 2Cc. R within 
three wks. 

Aerend, The, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kans. 
F. B. Streeter, editor. Preference given local writers, 2Cc. Ma 
have to suspend due to lack of help in print shop. . 

Kansas Magazine, The, Manhattan, Kansas. Kansas Magazine 
Publishing Association. Robert Conover, editor. Uses poetry 
by past or present Kansans—or about Kansas—only. Free 
verse seldom used. Cc. Price by mail, 60c; at bookstores, 50c. 


Prairia Schooner, Andrews Hall, Lincoln, Neb. Lowry C. 
Wimberly, editor, Poems to 60 lines, about eight poems an 
issue. 2Cc. R within a mo. Taboos: old themes, unintelligi- 
bility, cliches. 

Tanager, The, Grinne!l College, Grinnell, Ia. (Q-25; $1 a yr. 
2Ce. R within two months. Does not act on ue Tiles Pi 
mer. 

Southern Literary Messenger, The, 109 E. Cary St., Rich- 
mond, Va. F. Meredith Dietz, editor. Overstocked on all verse 
except short humorous type. Eager for work of men in the 
service. 

University Review, The, 51st and Rockhill Rd., Kansas City, 
Mo. Clarence R. Decker, editor. Uses eight to ten pages 
poetry an issue. R usually within a month. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, The, 1 West Range, University, 
Va. Pays good rates but uses very little poetry. in about 
two weeks. 

Westminster Magazine, The Oglethorpe. University, Ga. 
James Routh, editor. 50c a copy; $1 a yr. Prizes totaling $25 
for each issue. 


Modern Verse, combined with The New Mexico Quarterly 
Review, takes the latter’s name and address: University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. Alan Swallow, poetry editor. Uses 


about 20 poems an issue. High quality; no regional bias. 


Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ray B. Weston, editor. One year subscription to chattietens. 

Verse Craft, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. Lawrence W. 
Neff, editor. (Five issues a yr. @ $1) Cc. R within 60 days. 
Short lyrics preferred. Payment made for about twelve poems 
in each issue. Welcomes previous contributors. 


NEWSPAPER CORNERS AND COLUMNS USING VERSE 


News and Courier, Charleston, S. C, Uses about 12 inches 
of verse once a wk. Will send clipping if self-addressed, stam 
envelope was enclosed. 


Charlotte Observer, The, Charlotte, N. C. Mary Gillett, 
editor. Charmed Circle’ column uses sonnet length poems, 
with weekly cash prize of $2.50. No long poems. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill. The “Line o’ Type column, 
Charles Collins, editor, uses two poems a day. Seldom sends 
clippings. ‘‘In the Wake of the News’ column uses a few 
more. Requirements: the taste of the editor. 


Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
Uses poems in several departments. Pays good rates, Con- 
tributors should familiarize themselves with the paper before 
sending material. 

poem s on oman’s Page. eck sent a few da er 
pub. Woman’s Page editor, C, D. Prosser. athe 

Detroit News, ‘‘Random Shots Column,’”’ Elmer C. Adams, 
editor, Uses two poems a day, six on Sunday, preferring 
humorous ones. Limit, 30 lines. Will send out-of-town con- 
tributors clippings if, stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed. R within a wk. Poems not returned will be used later. 

Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. ‘‘The Poets’ Corner,” ap- 

pears weekly on the ed, page. Clipping sent. Martha L. Spencer, 
poetry editor. 
_ Indianapolis News, Indiarapolis, Ind. ‘‘Hoosier Homespun” 
is conducted by Tom S. Elrod. No payment. Clipping sent out- 
of-town contributors if usual envelope was enclosed. 16 lines 
or less. Slow in using accepted material sometimes. 

Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. Preference given short 
poems, R within two wks. Seasonal poems should be sent in 
two wks. in advance. Clipping sent if usual stamped, self- 
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Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. Poetry corner on ed. 
page uses a poem a day, lyric, serious, or sentimental. Favors 
local contributors. Is not ‘‘in the market’’ for contributions. 
All voluntary contributions, however, given careful considera- 
tion and returned if unavailable. ‘‘Missouri Notes’’ uses a 
limited amount of seasonal and regional verse, all by Missouri- 
ans. “‘Starbeams’” column uses some humorous verse, makes 
no regular payment for it, but is more likely to print it if it 
is connected with the news. The Woman’s Page uses some first 
class poems, but taboos the usual ‘“‘pots and pans’’ and 
domestic ones. Moderate rates. 

New Haven Journal-Courier, New Haven, Conn. Dwight 
Eckerman, editor. Uses a daily ed. page poem, mostly by local 
writers. No pay. No clippings returned. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New York, 18. 
Pays up to $10 for daily verse, short, topical, 
serious. R within a wk. Also uses an occasional poem in 

Ww Also, its Sunday Column, ‘“‘A Week of Verse’’ 
uses reprinted current poetry. Poets may submit, if they wish, 
their currently published verse. 

N. Y. Journal American, 210 South St., New York 15. Poetry 
editor, Mabel Mitchell, Pays 25c a line, but uses rather less 
verse now than usual. Light verse up to 8 lines. 

New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York. Pays $4 for ed. 
page poem. Woman’s Page uses some at $2.70. Short, decorous. 
Avoid nature, if possible. R with ‘“‘reasonable promptness. 


New York Times, Times Square, New York. Prefers poems 
short, light and connected with the news, for its Sunday 
Department. Daniel Schwarz reports that rates vary greatly. 
For the regular daily ed. page poem, the Times uses serious, 
seasonal, or topical poems, paying usually $7.50 each. 

Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah. Uses 
little verse now, though “The Senator from Sandpit’’ column 
uses verse of ‘“‘reasonable’”’ length. 

Francisco Examiner, San Francisco, Calif. Usually is 
rather overstocked, but uses mostly short lyrics and sonnets. 

Tidings, The, 627 Winston Ave., San Marino 9, Calif., uses 
one poem a wk. (It’s a weekly newspaper.) Limited market 
for good, academic verse. In general, would_use somewhat the 
same type of material as Spirit. James L. Duff, poetry editor. 

Washington Post, ‘‘Post Poems,” Kenton Kilmer, editor. 
Uses a poem a y. R in a month at most. Pays 25c a line; 
25 lines maximum length. Taboos (breakable) are humor, 
dialect, and didactic poems. 

Washington Evening Star, Washington, D. C. Uses daily ed. 
page poem. Pays $5, and sends clipping. 

...Washington ,Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. 

‘Poetry Corner’ pays $5 for a group poems; $1 for in- 
dividual ones. Mostly local. No report except publication; no 
Mss. returned. 

Tacoma News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. ‘Washington Verse’’ 
buys 3 poems a wk. from Washington authors. No war poetry, 
no jingles. Clippings sent. R within two months or less. Re- 
quires good technique. 

West Los Angeles Independent, ‘‘Bright Mosaic’’ column. 
Georgia C. Nicholas, editor. Box 247, Venice, Calif. Uses 
short lines, short poems. R within two months. No taboo on 
themes or forms. 

Oregonian, Portland, Ore. A Sunday column of verse. No 
reprints or defeatism. No long poems. Pays $1 each by tenth 
of month after pub. Seasonal material must reach the editor 
of the column, Ethel Romig Fuller, three months in advance. 


POETRY CONTESTS 


Pittsburgh Drama League probably will sponsor another Con- 
test, but no details are yet ready for release. 


Sunday 


light, or’ 
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Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford Uaiowriity, Calif. 
offers $100 Maxwell Anderson Award for verse drama; Etherege 
Award of $100 for comedy; Stephen Vincent Benet Award for 
radio plays in prose or verse, $50; and $25 Gray Award for 
dramatic criticism. 


League to Support P , 327 W. 18th St., New York, an- 
nounces that Nov. 30, 1944, will be the deadline for manu- 
scripts to be considered for possible publication. Fifty cents 
in stamps must accompany the Mss., together with a large 
envelope with adequate postage for their return. 


Michigan’s Hopwood Awards include $2000 prize awards 
each in essay, poetry, fiction, and drama. Open only to stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan. There are also minor 
awards in each fiield of $250; and freshman awards of $50, 
$30, and $20. Students in the University’s graduate school are 
also eligible. For further information, write Roy W. Cowden, 
director, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Poetry Society of America, 687 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Monthly awards of $10 and $5. Annual awards of $150. Open 
only to members of the Society. Three copies of each poem 
must be sent before the 25th of the month, not including 
January, or June-Oct. Poems must be submitted anonymcusly, 
with name of author in sealed envelope, with title of poem or 
poems on the outside. 


Poetry Society of Colorado, Ida K. Tilton, Chairman, 650 
Downing St., Denver 3. Poems not over 50 lines. Purpose of 
contest is to “‘stimulate creative writing which will further 
the American ideals of Democracy.”’ For further details, write 
the Chairman. Deadline, midnight, Mar. 1, 1944. Prizes of $5 
and $10. 

Poetry Society of Georgia, Mrs. P. N. Strong, Chairman, 
Vernon View, Savannah, Ga. Some of the contests are for 
members only, such as the Popular Prize ($10); others are 
open to all contestants: John Barton Seymour Memorial Prize 
of $25 for a_sea poem, or one about the Navy or Merchant 
Marine; the John Clare Memorial Prize of $10 for best nature 
poem (open to all entrants); the Jackson Memorial Prize of 
$10 for the best poem suitable for a song (open to all); 
the Barrow Prize of $50 (open to all); the Society Prize of $25 
and the President’s prize of $10 for the best critical essay 
(open only to members). We suggest that those planning to 
enter any of these contests send for a copy of the rules in full. 
Deadlines vary from January 15th to April 15th. 


Younger Poets Series, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Address Editor, Yale Series of Younger Poets. Open to 
Americans under 30 who have never had a book of s pub- 
lished. 48 to 64 page <. Competition closes March irst 
of each year. Author receives $100 prize and usual royalty 
rates. Yale University Press publishes the book. 


DISCONTINUED MARKETS 


Alentour, 3 Hart’s Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
American Prefaces, Iowa City, Ia. 
Authors of Tomorrow, 118 Arlington, Clifton, N 


Poetry Caravan and Silhouettes, Route 1, Box 55, p pear 


Fla. 
Compass, Prairie City, III. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Duke University Press. 


Why, Montrose, Ala. ; 
Writers’ Forum, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Imagi-Music, Baltimore, 
Musings, Baltimore, Md. 2 
Corner, 966 East 25th St., Paterson, N. J., is now 
. but it is overstocked at present. 


ning 
Waterbury, Conn, 
Poetry Forum, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Troubled 
A. & J.: 

It seems to me there are too many would-be writers. 
Perhaps the writers’ magazines foster this (I don’t 
know), but there’s too much mystery surrounding a trade 
which really is nothing more than selling words. Ad- 
mittedly, characterization, technique, plot and style do 
not spring full grown like Greek gods, but the average 
beginner blats technique until it sounds like a new set- 
ting for boogie-woogie. 

I believe 99% of the people trying to write are doing 
so for one of three reasons: the social standing of being 
a writer, an easy way of making a living, or the mis- 
taken notion that one is a genius. ‘The other one per 
cent regard any form of writing as a profession, attempt 
to learn it, seek new experiences to broaden their out- 
look, and attain a greater or less measure of success. 

Because I’m a newspaperman who has had some mod- 
erate success (rated in monetary terms) with fiction, 
articles, and three produced plays (Little Theatre and 
Semi-Professional), these would-be-writer pests swarm 
around like flies. 

Why doesn’t somebody do an article to show the would- 
be’s that the time of any man or woman who makes a 
living selling words is too valuable to waste in small talk 


or pink tea parties? 
JOSEPH F. DARBY. 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


Booster-Writer 
A.& J.: 

Charles Carson, who contributed “You Can Do Pub- 
licity 1” to the November issue, is right. 

For the free-lance writer who knows his stuff and is 
looking for chances to make money on the side, there 
is a wide field open, being a “booster.” I know. In my 


thirty years of free-lancing, I have picked up such bread- 
and-butter jobs, often. This year, one of them netted me 
almost $1000 for not more than eight weeks’ work (and 
not full time either). I boosted an institution which had 
a unique war effort program to announce to the world. 
A writer does not have to live or work in a large city 
to find material for boosting, or to receive good pay for 
it. I live in a small city, and went to a small town to 
pick up the recent program. I placed news stories in 
metropolitan newspapers for a total circulation of over 
one million and a half, and wrote articles for three 
national magazines. Simultaneously, the institution was 
spending large sums on advertising placed by a big 
agency. My articles drew more important inquiries than 
the paid advertisements did—believe it or not! 
This is not a unique case. Boosting can be done for 
schools, colleges, churches, libraries, museums, manufac- 
turers, mercantile establishments, civic organizations, and 
governmental and other campaigns. Besides the news- 
paper and magazine boosting, there is usually the oppor- 
tunity, if the writers know how, to get out booklets, 
leaflets, and other printed matter, working with a local 
printer. A camera and a good man behind it are a big 
help. And knowledge of newspaper style and ethics, 
and some advertising know-how, are pretty essential. 
You get these jobs at first by going after them. Then 
they begin to come to you. And don’t think, if you are 
a veteran writer, that this work is too low for you and 

your typewriter. It’s an education! 
CLAY PERRY. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Remember that grand article on caves which Sat- 
evepost published? Clay Perry, a cave hobbyist, wrote 
it... . A. & J. publicity tip: Be sure to quote an 
adequate fee. Boosting projects usually take much 
more time than the writer expects to give to them. 


New Horizons, Chicago, Ill. 
Po] Poe Promenade, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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YOU'VE been doing free-lance stuff—but you 
haven't been selling it. You don’t know why: edi- 
tors won't tell. You think you have a feeling for 
radio, wonder if perhaps you couldn't sell something 
there. 

Well, why not? 

Radio writing will really help you with your free- 
lance offerings. I don’t know any better way to 
learn how to compress, how to say as much in so 
few words. ; 

But if you are a beginner, a writer who has not 
yet sold, forget about the soap operas and half-hour 
dramas. They constitute a free-lance market, and 
competition is fierce. The guy on the topmost rung 
of experience gathers that fruit, while you're panting 
~ it so hard you overlook what's right under your 
eet. 

What you will write is advertising copy and pro 
gram material. Spot announcements range from 2‘ 
to 50, 75 and 100 words. Fifty-word spots are the 
rule. The sponsor buys: by wordage, which varies 
with different stations on short announcements. 

Next is the program material. The shortest pro- 
gram is five minutes long. There are 10-minute pro- 
grams, 15-minute programs, 30-minute programs and 
hour programs. Occasionally, a lame duck will strike 
in between these figures. 

With program material, you write those catch 
little lines that introduce musical numbers. That’: 
all you do for sustainers—which are musical programs 
sponsored by the station itself to fill what otherwis- 
would be dead air. 

If your program is sponsored, you write advez- 
tising copy into the script. In a 5-minute program 
your sponsor gets 120 words of commercial. I 
15 minutes, he rates 400 words in the daytime anc 
350 at night. Thirty minutes rates 600 words day- 
times, 450 words at night. An hour gets 1100 word: 
days, and 1000 at night. Introductions of music:’ 
numbers are not included in commercial wordar¢ 
which is dribbled through the script in a way that 
does not let the listener forget who is paying fo 
his musical entertainment. 

Five-minute broadcasts come under the heading of 
5-minute programs. Instead of using musi¢ as a 
filler, you use news bulletins off the teletype. Com- 
mercial wordage is regulated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and there’s no getting 
around it. 

Public service broadcasts are sponsored by organi- 
zations which don’t pay for their time on the air. 
Churches, schools, social groups—any organization 
that can be termed of social benefit and service— 
gets free time for the asking. You will write inter- 
views for them—sometimes just the questions for the 
—, to handle, sometimes questions and answers 

th. 

That’s the picture, briefly, of writing for radio. 
Everything the announcer says upon the air was 
written by somebody. Since the war, nothing can be 
ad lib. 

Your next question is, how to land a job as a 
continuity writer. ‘ 

Select the smallest local station in your town for 
a start. Stations of high wattage and great coverage 


By MANLY BANISTER 


The Author & Journalist 


HOW TO GET A WRITING) 


OB IN RADIO 


generally demand a great deal of experience. Get 


yours in a small, local station. 

Listen to the advertising that comes over the air 
from the station you've selected. Listen to the spon- 
sored programs and the spot announcements that 
come almost every quarter hour. Write down the 
gist of the commercials. 

With this material on paper, you have just what 
the continuity writer has when he writes copy for 
the advertisers. Rearrange it. Rewrite it. See if 
you can put more appeal into it than the station's 
writer did. And that, let me tell you, is not hard. 
Not at all. Continuity writing is the easiest kind 
of writing there is. Just try it. 

Write up a half dozen ‘‘spots” of your own. Also 
a program or two, using music you've heard on that 
station. Time it. Record numbers run three min- 
utes each. Announcements are read at the rate of 
about 100 words a minute. 

Take your sample pieces to the continuity director 
of the station. Tell him you've been studying the 
material on his station, and the peculiar needs of his 
advertisers. You think you’ve got what it takes to 
write copy for him. (Don’t tell him you don’t like 
the station’s present copy. Don’t even hint that any 
particular series of announcements is lousy. He may 
have written it himself!) 

The least he can do is take your application. Hang 
around and get acquainted. Drop in at odd times— 
just for a few words. He'll be glad to see you—but 
he'll resent it if you start taking up his time. Make 
your visits brief. When he has an opening, he'll put 
you into it. You can depend on that. Radio needs 
good writers. If they’re too good, they don’t stay 
in radio long. The field is overcrowded with punk 
writers. Listen to your local announcements and 
you'll see. 

Getting a job in radio is no tougher than getting 
any other kind of job, even in normal times. With 
this war manpower shortage, it is easy. 

While you write for radio, you will learn things 
about style and compression that will amaze you. 
Don't let anybody tell you otherwise. Radio writing 
is good for you! 

Once you do go to work, you will want to know 
what your new boss expects of you. That's easy. 
Thirty thousand words a week, slightly more or less. 
It's a hard grind. You will have to write fast—and 
clean. Your copy will be one draft copy, with as 
many as six carbons. at a time. You get so you can 
reel it out right the first time. You haven’t time, 
except in a rare instance, to rewrite. 

You will have to meet deadlines. So today. you 
will do tomorrow’s work. You will have to write, 
and think as you write, because you can’t take time 
to think when your fingers aren't translating those 
thoughts into typewritten words. You will be under 
a constant nervous strain because of the deadlines, 
and because of the copy continually piling up. 

But look at the other side. Forty hours a week. 
Pay that is slightly more than a stenographer gets, 
and slightly less than you think you ought to get. 
You get constant practice in thinking about writing. 
You get greater facility in the use of words. You 
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learn to seek the core of a situation, how to play i' 
up, how to dramatize. And all this you can put to 
use in the free-lance writing you are doing on the 
side. 

Moreover, you work with some of the swellest 
people on the face of the earth. And some day, you 
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sell a book or two, and spend the rest of your life 
doing the job you really started out to do—free- 
lancing. 

(Sergt. Banister, U.S.M.C.R., was a continuity 
writer for KCKN, Kansas City, before entering the 
service. He has free-lanced extensively.) 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LIX—-NON-PULP LOVE STORIES 


Coincident with the recent series analyzing the pulp 
romance formula, numerous letters have been received 
which may be summarized: “Does the same formula 
apply to love stories in other fields?” 

The surest way to answer this question, of course, 
is to read and compare the yarns themselves. 

First of all, what are these other fields? We may 
instance the slick-paper general magazines of wide 
circulation, the women’s magazines, the rural and 
family magazines, the syndicates, and the literary 
periodicals. Paralleling these are books—serious 
novels, light novels, sophisticated novels, romantic 
novels and plays in similar varied types. There are 
specialized books and magazines—romantic Westerns, 
confessions, and the like. There are non-romantic 
types in the realms of detective, business, sport, ad- 
venture fiction, and the like, which admit incidental 
love interest. The question, then, becomes rather 
widely diffused, and certainly no categorical answer 
will apply to all. 

That hard and fast dividing lines will be found is 
hardly likely. Whatever the characteristics of each 
type, we will no doubt encounter every possible 
gradation from one to the other. 

Space limitations will hardly permit of summarizing 
thirty stories of each type, as we did in case of the 
love-pulp story. A few examples will have to suffice. 
The student who desires to narrow down the research 
to specific fields should be able to do so from the gen- 
eral principles we shall try to establish. 

An outstanding characteristic of the love-pulp yarn, 
as brought out through our recent study, is its at- 
tempt to sweep the reader into a world of romantic 
glamour. Suffering and disappointment are present 
only as foils for the inevitable happy ending. Sex is 
transmuted into the ecstasy of romantic satisfaction. 
Moonlight and roses, sentiment and kisses, emotional 
thrills and enchantment, yearning and tender devotion 
are interwoven in the pattern of the love-pulp yarn. 
The world represented is, to a marked extent, unreal 
and illusory. 

The antithesis of the love-pulp yarn obviously will 
be a story which deals with love in a baldly realistic 
manner. In its extreme form, such a yarn may reveal 
love in sordid, ugly, and repulsive aspects. In less 
extreme forms, it at least strips away a great deal of 
the glamour. Whether it treats of love as a pleasant 
experience, an all-engrossing passion, or a consuming 
fire, the endeavor is to portray the emotion honestly 
and sincerely. The earthy, biological aspect—the 
aspect of sex (transmuted into romantic ecstasy in 
the pulps)—usually is present in the realistic treat- 
ment. Example: 

Lust for Life, by Irving Stone. Being an only 
slightly fictionized biography of an actual man, 
the famous Dutch artist, Vincent Van Gogh, this 


hovel is definitely realistic. Vincent first falls 
in love with an English girl, Ursula. His puppy 


love is cruelly thwarted when, after leading him 
on, she spurns him, leaving him bewildered and 
hurt. His second blundering affair, with his wid- 
owed cousin, Kay Vos, is almost a repetition of 
the first experience. His devotion and persist- 
ence awaken no response in the girl save aversion, 
The third affair is with a woman of the streets. 
Christine, to whom he is drawn by his abundant 
sympathy as well as by their mutual loneliness 
and the buffetings of hardship. Their union de- 
velops into a placid devotion, but remains on this 
level only a few months. The unsavory influ- 
ences of the woman’s past life finally create an 
unbearable situation, and drive them apart. The 
fourth love story involves the old maid, Margot. 
She is more frankly and unashamedly romance- 
starved than any pulp heroine, but when Vincent 
offers to marry her, she is unable to break away 
from the dour influence of her dominating mother 
and sisters, and seeks death when the conflict 
proves beyond her strength to solve. Still an- 
other affair might be counted—the casual re- 
lationship with a bawdy house girl, which cul- 
minates with his gift to her of his ear, which 
he has cut off in a moment of insanity. 


This, it must be admitted, is the very antithesis of 
love as pictured in the romance pulps. Not one of 
the incidents possesses any glamour. Although in the 
drab affair with Christine, “boy gets girl,” the satis- 
faction is short-lived. The other attachments end even 
more disastrously. 

Fiction of the realistic genre follows similar pat- 
terns in the main. For example: 


The Strange Woman, by Ben Ames Williams. 
Jenny Hager enslaves men deliberately for her 
own perverse ends. She drives her father to a 
tragic end by inspiring in him an incestuous 
passion. She marries a wealthy old man for the 
protection he can afford her, and conspires to 
bring about his death through his son, Ephraim, 
who worships her, only to be scornfully cast off. 
John Evered she apparently loves, but after some 
years of marriage she turns against him and 
tries to make his life a hell. Their romance fol- 
lows the conventional pattern—boy meet girl, boy 
loses girl (when Evered learns of her evil past 
from Ephraim and confronts her with it), boy 
gets girl (when, in saving her life, Evered be- 
comes infatuated with her and ceases to believe 
Ephraim’s story). But the happy ending turns 
into dead sea fruit when Jenny’s evil side pre- 
vails, causing her to take sadistic satisfaction in 
bringing hurt and dishonor upon husband and 
sons. 


Desire Under the Elms, by Eugene O’Neill. 
Abbie, third wife of a fanatical New England 
farmer, plots to gain the inheritance of his farm, 
which would otherwise descend to his son, Eben. 
She seduces Eben, intending thereby to present 
her husband with a son which he will accept as 
his own. Eben, tortured by the truth, confesses 
to his father. But Abbie, now passionately in 
love with Eben, strangles the child to prove to 
him that she loves him more than the farm. In 
the strange ending, they go to jail exulting in 
their love for each other. 


These stories—one a novel and one a play—like 
the realistic biography of Van Gogh, deal with love in 
a manner that is anything but glamorous. In the de- 
tails of narration, a spade is called a spade and the 
physical aspects as well as the emotional reactions— 
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whether pleasant or unpleasant—revolving around sex, 
are frankly treated. 

We may view fiction of the general type thus illus- 
trated as standing at the opposite end of the scale 
from the glamour-romance pulp love story. All other 
types must lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

Let us examine a few outlines from popular books 
and magazines of general circulation: 


Random Harvest, by James Hilton. Charles 
Ranier, victim of shell-shock amnesia, who mar- 
ried his devoted and efficient secretary, recovers 
memory of a lost period in his life. In that 
period, he recalls, he married a girl with whom 
he still finds himself deeply in love. Regardless 
of his present wife, he sets out to find her. When 
they eventually meet, in a setting reminiscent of 
the earlier romance, he discovers that the girl 
of his dreams and his hitherto unappreciated wife 
are one and the same person. 


Landfall, by Nevil Shute. Jerry Chambers, 
British flying officer, meets Mona Stevens, can- 
teen barmaid. They fall in love. Jerry bombs 
and sinks what he believes to be an enemy sub- 
marine, but circumstances point to its being a 
British craft. Disgraced, he is sent to another 
field, and the romance languishes. He volunteers 
for a dangerous testing assignment which takes 
him back to Portsmouth, near Mona. As their 
romance blossoms, another alienating factor rears 
itself—Mona’s realization of the difference in 
their social stations. She unearths information 
which clear’s Jerry’s name, but he is nearly killed 
in an explosion of the device he is testing. When 
he recovers, superior officers have taken suf- 
ficient interest in the happiness of the young 
people to overcome Mona’s scruples, and they are 
married. 


No Surrender, by Martha Albrand. (Saturday 
Evening Post serial.) Ruis van Rinnelom mar- 
ries Jennie, an American girl in Holland. Their 
ideal devotion is shattered after the German oc- 
cupation by Jennie’s scorn of her husband, who 
seems to be acting in servile collaboration with 
the conquerors. Actually, Ruis is engaged in im- 
portant underground work for his country, and, 
becoming suspected, is condemned to death. Saved 
by the heroic sacrifice of a fellow conspirator, he 
recovers Jennie when she learns the truth. 


Plight from Youth, by William FE. Barrett. 
(Redbook serial.) A combat flyer in the first 
world war has a romance with a British girl. He 
loses her through shame over a disgraceful esca- 
pade, and the loss is rendered seemingly final 
when he is killed in aerial combat. But he re- 
covers her through the startling expedient of 
being reincarnated, awakening to the memory of 
his former life, and finding the girl, now a mature 
woman, whom he convinces of his identity, (There 
is an implication, after their marriage, that the 
difference in ages will prove a bar to their 
permanent happiness.) 


Q’ll Never Let You Go, by Isabel Moore. (Cos- 
mopolitan serial.) In this story the hero is mar- 
ried when he meets the girl he really loves. His 
wife, depicted as wholly despicable, causes him to 
lose girl when she refuses him a divorce. After 
various complications, a clandestine lover assists 
the hero out of his predicament by letting him 
discover the two (wife and lover) in compromis- 
ing circumstances. This permits the husband to 
escape his marriage thralls and find happiness 
with the woman he desires. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
ssful in it, need a larger form to express 
WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis. writing the first draft, and re- 
vision. Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, 
the only kind that will sell. 
not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will “find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 St. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 


The first two above were published as books, the 
last three were magazine serials, some of which also 
were published in book form. They represent a fair 
cross section of the general popular field. 

In plot, they seem to resemble more closely the 
glamour romance type of fiction than the crassly real- 
istic. That is to say, in each case, after meeting girl 
and then losing her, boy finally gets girl, and the im- 
plication is that they achieve happiness of a sort. In 
the extreme of the “realistic” school, the romance 
misses fire, or if “boy gets girl,” their happiness is 
distorted or thwarted in some manner. 

In their general aspects, these plots could be em- 
ployed in love-pulp yarns. Superficial changes only 
would be necessary. It would, for example, be bet- 
ter for the love pulps if the amnesia victim in the 
first synopsis were unmarried. He could be looking 
for a lost sweetheart rather than a wife. Dozens of 
love-pulp yarns have been written about plots similar 
to the second and third examples. The mystical phase 
of the fourth would be over the heads of pulp readers, 
and the love-pulps, with their highly moral atmos- 
phere where sex conventions are concerned, would not 
be likely to admit a problem situation in which a 
married man figured as the lover of the story; but 
these drawbacks in case of the last two outlines might 
be overcome. Basically, the plots are unquestionably 
akin to those in the love-pulp field. 

We shall have to look, then, into details of their 
narration for distinctions which serve to make these 
stories slick-paper material, or which bring them into 
the realm of serious novels, rather than pulp fiction. 
This, our next installment will seek to do. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Synopsize one or more realistic stories—novels 
or biographies—involving love passages, and contrast 
with pulp material in the romance field. 


2. Synopsize various stories involving romance in 
general magazines, books, women’s magazines, and 
others and note whether the plots resemble more 
closely the realistic school or the pulp-romance types. 


Oooo 
Dream Origin 


Ay 

Concerning “Andivius Hedulio,” (November A. & J.): 
I obtained a copy of the book (Dutton, 1921) from the 
Public Library here. In an afterword, the author dis- 
cussed the dream origin of the book at length, begin- 
ning— 

“The phrasing of this book is mine; otherwise I am 
scarcely more responsible for it than would be a secre- 
tary who had written it out from dictation. . . . I dreamed 
the entire story, and I do not mean had a vision of it 
while awake, but dreamed it while asleep. ... ” 

FREDERICK ARMSTRONG. 
744 Euclid Ave., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment are the rewards to be realized by 
the student who acquires a tested tech- 
nique. The Sprague System is time tested 
with 50 years of home study experience. 
OF i 
BOOKL 


BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Michigan, Dept. 801, Chicago, 1 


POLIVOPE—The Envelope for Authors 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates the usual 
enclosed-return-envelope—saves weight and saves stamps. 
30 once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 ordinary en- 
velopes in service; 20 flat-mss-size equal 40; 18 fold-size 
and 2 flat-size equal 52. Send $1 for each group and ad 
parcel-postage for 1 lb. to your zone. y 
Polivope reduces mailing costs like the dickens. 
“IT’S IN THE FOLD!” 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
A dime brings samples. 
2032 East 74th St. LOS ANGELES 1, CALIFORNIA 
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The Mayflower’s Log, published the first of each 
month by the Mayflower Hotel, District 3000, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is interested in stories, verse and 
sophisticted sketches on general subjects and articles 
with a seasonal slant. ‘‘Our preferred length,’ writes 
Frank B. Cook, editor, “is from 1000 to 2500 words 
for all but the verse. The light touch should pre- 
dominate. Controversial subjects cannot be used. 
Our rates of payment vary from 14 cent to 2 cents a 
word, but we do not purchase material at word-rates, 
preferring to pay according to quality of the writ- 
ing or idea, rather than by quantity. Payment is 
made on acceptance of the material and decisions 
are made within 10 days. Deadline is the 10th of the 
month preceding that of issue. Copies of our maga- 
zine will be sent, upon request, to interested prospec- 
tive contributors.” The Log has a reader circulation 
of about 10,000 among Washington diplomatic 
corps, social and residential society and a select 
national distribution “chiefly to former guests of the 
hotel,” as well as to present hotel guests. 


Camellia House Journal, La Canada, Calif., is a 
projected quarterly, the first number of which is due 
from the press early in 1944. Publisher is Man- 
chester Boddy, publisher and editor of The Los 
Angeles Daily News, a well-known radio commenta- 
tor, and a large and earnest grower of camellias. 
The magazine is addressed to camellia growers and 
fans throughout the country and will deal with news 
and problems of interest to them. Ordinarily, writers 
should have a thorough knowledge of camellias; but, 
suggests John R. McCarthy, editor, “it may well be 
that a writer, combining his talent for presentation 
with an old camellia grower’s knowledge of facts, 
will produce exactly the sort of thing we wish to buy.” 
Mr. McCarthy suggests as subjects, new methods of 
grafting, illustrated by drawings or photographs; care- 
fully checked experiments with fertilizers; new flowers 
(with photographs); stories of successful growers, 
large or small, commercial or amateur; college re- 
search work in camellias; sidelights on the history 
of camellias; authoritative bibliography of “camellia 
literature.” “One series of articles we hope to print 
will deal with the history and development of the 
camellia in various states. Such an article, of course, 
should not be submitted without preliminary cor- 
respondence. We shall use both drawings and photo- 
gtaphs, with some color work in each issue.” Pay- 
ment for all contributions is promised “at a rate 
satisfactory to the contributor.” 


_ Hill Trails, 68 S. Union St., Burlington, Vt., a 
literary magazine of which Blanche Finkle Gile is 
prose editor, E. Dorcas Palmer, poetry editor, carries 
short-shorts for which $5 is paid, and longer 
stories up to 3500 words, for which up to $10 
is paid. High grade poems of human and topical 
interest are also used. Payment for verse, however, 
1s only complimentary copies. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, is now paying on publication and not on ac- 
ceptance. Writes Bernard Zerbe, managing editor, 
‘We found this the practical thing to do to limit 
the extent of unused material that generally ac- 
cumulates at the end of every year. However, in 
Working out the policy, we make an effort to get 
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back manuscripts to authors as quickly as possible 
so that they are not hung in mid-air wondering what 
happened to their articles . . . I believe that checks 
for payment usually reach the author about three 
weeks after publication of the magazine. In some in- 


stances, generally when requested by the author, we 
try to get payment out sooner.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., 
is interested in obtaining stories about new uses for 
wooden barrels. “Due to wartime conditions,” states 
H. V. Gill; assistant editor, “many firms which never 
used wooden barrels before are using them now. We 
would like to place before our readers complete in- 
formation on the type of barrel to be used for certain 
products; the kind of lining or liner used; how it is 
applied; why wooden barrels are used; their advan- 
tages over other containers; their advantages in ex- 
port as well as domestic shipment; the size of the 
barrel and the type of barrel employed.” Articles 
should average about 1500 words, and should be 
illustrated if possible. Payment follows publication. 


Retail Management, 260 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass., is buying very little material, but can use 
articles and items on electrical appliances in depart- 
ment stores. 


Pic, 79 7th Ave., New York 11, is now using in 
each issue at least one article of 750 to 2000 words 
on contemporary economic, social, or political sub- 
jects. In addition it is looking for newsworthy pic- 
tures other than cheesecake and leg art, which now 
are out. Guiles D. Davenport, editor, suggests that 
photo-writers query before submitting photo series. 
Such series may contain from 3 to 25 or 50 pictures, 
and must be on some affirmative phase of American 
life. 

Doc Savage Magazine and Shadow, 79 7th Ave., 
New York 11, are both using short-shorts of 1000 
to 2500 words, paying slightly better rates for them 
than for their longer stories. The former uses action 
fiction with American heroes; the latter, mystery and 
detective stories with police officers as heroes. 
Charles Moran is editor. 


Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, has a new editor, May C. Kelley, who 
is determinedly setting out to give prompt reports on 
all submitted manuscripts. A new feature is the use 
of short-shorts between 1200 and 2500 words. Serials 
will no longer be published, but each issue will con- 
tain two novels of 14,000 words each, and numerous 
short stories between 4000 and 5000 words. All 
material is first-person with strong emotional prob- 
lems. 

Radio Today, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
is now offering 2 cents a word for exclusive articles 
on radio dealers, with payment of $1.50 for snapshots 
to $5 for 8x10 glossy prints, plus payment for space 
occupied by the photos. O. H. Caldwell is editor, 
John L. Stoutenburgh, associate editor. 

Premium Practice, 386 4th Ave., New York, has 
recently purchased Business Promotion, 1401 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, from Van Asmus Bunting, 
general manager. The first issue of the combined 
publications will appear in January. 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1220 6th Ave., New 
York, reports that it is occasionally interested in 
purchase of games and novelties. Its regular require- 
ments remain unchanged—adult and juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, translations, and an occasional book 
of poetry, all on a royalty basis. 

Fauna, 34th St. and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, the 
natural history magazine published quarterly by the 
Zoological Society of Philadelphia, is now paying 
on acceptance, rather than publication, for articles, 
1500 to 2500 words in length, concerned with the 
natural history of animals, scientifically accurate but 
written for the layman. Life-history photographs of 
animals are also used. Payment is 1 cent a word for 
manuscripts, $2 for each photo accepted. Roger 
Conant, editor, suggests that interested authors write 
for a sample copy of the publication. 


College Life, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is re- 
ported “Gone” by the P. O. 


Gags, formerly at 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, is 
now located at 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. It 
pays on acceptance for general cartoons, gag puzzles 
and stunts. Del Poore is editor. 


Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 
44, is in the market right now for illustrated descrip- 
tive articles on modern locker plants. 


Hardware W orld, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif., will devote a number of its front covers dur- 
ing 1944 to illustrating attractively laid out and ef- 
fectively merchandised departments which are of 
special importance to hardware stores. For instance, 
the front cover of the March issue will have as its 
design one, or perhaps several, photographs showing 
effective garden accessories departments as actually 
installed in stores. In the same issue there will be 
an article, or perhaps several articles, discussing a 
most efefctive way to merchandise the garden depart- 
ment. Throughout the year there will be similar tie- 
ins—April, bride and graduation gifts; vacation sup- 
plies; paint-up- fix-up; oil stoves and ice refrigera- 
tors; May, hot weather needs; canning accessories; 
vacation and sports; lawn and garden, and so on. 
E. M. Grinnell is editor. 

Instruments, The Magazine of Measurement and 
Control, 117 Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa., in 
returning an article, wrote, “At the present time we 
must conserve all possible space and we have cut 
news items to a minimum in order to meet the paper 
limitation orders imposed upon us.” 


The Cook Publications, publishers of Self-Service 
Grocer and Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- 
agine, 114 E. 42nd St., New York 16, has issued a 
schedule of articles desired by these magazines dur- 
ing the coming year. Any writer interested in these 
markets, and experienced in trade journal writing, 
should write to Miss Ida C. Brace, managing editor, 
for a copy. 

Fiction House, Inc., has moved from 461 8th Ave. 
to 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. “Our requirements 
on the various magazines are very much the same as 
previous,” writes Malcolm Reiss, general manager. 
“Just at present, Jungle Stories, Northwest Romances, 
Planet Stories and Wings are our best markets. They 
are open for first-class novelettes and shorts running 
from 5000 to 15,000 words. 


It is Plane Talk, not Plain Talk, 350 Sth Ave., 
New York. Plane Talk is a bi-monthly, using only 
first-hand reports, by men in the AAF, etc., on con- 
solidated Vultee planes in action in the war theatres. 
Payment is made on acceptance at generous word 
rate arranged. No verse, no fiction, no re-writes of 
material by authors not on actual scene. Editor is 
Hill E. Knowlton. 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, 
announces a new Inter-collegiate Literary Fellowship 
contest for 1944, open to men and women students 
in American and Canadian colleges and universities 
who wish to become professional authors. Award 
of the Fellowship is on the basis of promise shown 
in the project submitted (it is not necessary to sub- 
mit a completed manuscript.) Amount is $1200 
payable quarterly or monthly as the winner desires. 
Dodd, Mead will expect to publish the completed 
novel on its usual royalty basis. All applications 
and projects must be sent to the publisher by April 
1, 1944. Participants must be undergraduate stu- 
dents who are candidates for a Bachelor’s degree and 
graduate students who are candidates for a Master’s 
degree. The novel may be historical or contempor- 
ary, and of any setting desired. Translations will not 
be considered, and verse and drama are considered 
of doubtful competitive value. 


Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is spon- 
soring the first of a series of annual “All America” 
Jazz Orchestra selections. Winners chosen solely on 
performance without any concession as to popularity 
and earning capacity, will receive ‘‘Esky’’ statuettes, 
and in addition will be presented $10,000 in War 
Bonds. Winners will be announced in the February, 
1944, issue. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
is offering $5000 in war bonds, to 100 winning con- 
testants in Mechanix Illustrated Magazine’s Fourth 
Annual Word Game Contest. Three ‘“Buildwords” 
puzzles will be printed in February, March, and 
April issues. The sets of three must be postmarked 
not later than April 1, 1944. First prize winner 
will receive $1500 in War Bonds; second, $1000, 
and third, $750. Other awards range from $500 
in War Bonds to 75 War Savings Stamp prizes, 
valued at $5 apiece. Full instructions appear in the 
magazine. 

The Dramatists Alliance of Stanford University s| 
offering four awards in dramatic writing in its ninth 
annual competition. These awards are the Stephen 
Vincent Benet prize of $50 and recommendation to 
radio production units for the best radio plays in 
prose or verse, preferably on American themes such 
as the poet himself produced so richly; the Anderson 
prize of $100 for verse drama, in full length or one. 
act form; the Etherege award for full-length comedy, 
$100; and the Gray award for dramatic criticism, $25 
and recommendation to standard periodicals. The 
most produceable of the dramas offered for the An- 
derson and Etherege prize will be staged by Hillbarn 
Theatre, only summer repretory theatre of northern 
California. No second prizes are given, but leading 
honors plays are sent with the winners to Samuel 
French, NBC offices in New York, MGM, and re 
sponsible producing units among community theatres. 
Other privileges include the critical review of the 
season’s best contributions, presented first at the 
Dramatists Assembly in summer following the com 
petitions, and issued in printed form in the associa 
tion’s bulletin each year; brief written critiques (two 
for each item )of contributions for which the writers 
pay the nominal fee of $3; introduction of promising 
dramatists to members of the association already 
placed in theatre and cinema, for advice and assist 
ance. Writers should address Dramatists’ Alliance, 
Box 200 Z, Stanford University, Calif., for. registra 


tion forms and information. Final date for the pres 
ent series of competitions is March 15, 1944: : 
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SELL ALL YOUR | 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By SAMPSON M. RITTER 


To sell your manuscripts, know your markets. Not 
just two or three markets, nor even a dozen or more, 
but hundreds of them; not just in what you consider 
your particular field, but in every conceivable field. 

I find in my records an article that placed on its 
35th trip out, one on its 24th and another on its 
17th, and any number on their fifth to 15th trips. 
Most of these articles weren’t even rewritten. They 
simply found the right market in the end. 

I once heard or read that there are actually 20,000 
markets in the English language. I don’t know as 
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many as that, but I am adding to my list all the 
time. 

There really is no trick attached to selling the 
manuscripts which fail on their first three or four 
submissions. The job simply requires a lot of hard 
ground work. Hundreds of markets must be studied 
thoroughly and tabulated, and that tabulation should 
be consulted every time a manuscript is sent out. 
In addition to published lists of markets, such as 
the A. & J. Quarterly Market List, I have a personally 
picked and annotated list of almost 300 markets 
that use the sort of stuff I write and are within my 
literary capabilities. 

Some of these I have found by thumbing through 
a catalogue of a big magazine subscription agency. 
Here are listed magazines most writers have never 
dreamed of. Sometimes sample copies can be se- 
cured. At any rate, the agency will supply the ad- 
dress of any magazine that interests you. 


On occasions I have spent a patient hour or two 


DESPAIRING WRITERS 


Are you sick of rejects? So was I until I learned 
all writing hinges on plot. I can teach you to build 
stories that will bring dollars. Editors agree that 
most rejects have poor plots, muffed plots, or no — 

I learned plot-building after years of study. 
give it to you in powerful little pellets in a few wouks 
time. For full particulars write 


ZEIGER HAY, 


R. R. 9, Box 164 San Antonio, Texas 


Want to Write Professionally? 


Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 
may be found in 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, 


a pocket-size book, subtitled, THE WRITER’S BIBLE, 
by Natalie Newell, The Story Doctor, Coconut Grove, 
Miami 33, Florida. Postpaid, $1.00. 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


Consideration reading of short stories $1.00 each under 
6,000 words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. 
$1.00). Novels $5.00 Brief criticism if KR. Fy or de- 
tailed treatment suggested at separate charge. Latest 
market information furnished for all salable material. 
No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by — 


ment only. Enclose return postage stamp for reply to 
queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER Aris. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top 
slicks through — and book firms. 
re, book publishers. 


Clients have made 
the Post, Esqu 


Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 


POETS: Posey self-addressed stamped envelope 
1944 PRIZE PROG: Quarterly 


prizes, $25; PR. Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Sou ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
¢ editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 


ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored” by me. Editors and 


clients freely commend my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner's Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston 70, Mass. 


disappointed. 


ADDRESS 


The Way Past the Editor—To Fiction Sales! 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 
This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 


We should like you to be convinced. Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
free book, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor,’’ and Free MS. Report Blanks. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME 


PUBUIL 


| 

| 

We! 


CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available 
source. If you can submit suitable screen stories, pub- 
lished or unpublished, for Hollywood markets, t will 
at once get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guid- 
ance for novels, plays and rnagazine stories at reason- 
able prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“Clement Wood—leading coach of established poets; lead- 
November editorial. ‘Tops 
ts.’’——-The editor of a writer’s magazine. 
have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
lect and get the fullest returns from their 
my work as instructor in versification 
niversity, William and Mary College, and 
elsewhere. Most of my work with private pupils, from 
beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by _ cor- 
respondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
and Poets’ H ($1.59) are now standard. Why neg- 
lect longer the many profits from versification? Write to- 
day; you are unfair to yourself to y longer. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


ing 

among aids to 
For 25 years, 
how to 
verse, intuding. 
at New York 


N. Y. 


Investigate the Advantages 
of the 23 Practical, Unique 
Services of The 


NATIONAL WRITERS CLUB 


1835 CHAMPA, DENVER 2, COLO. 

DAVID RAFFE LOCK 
RAY NAFZIGER 


JACK WOODFORD 
DAVIS DRESSE 2 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internatio by professional writers. 
ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romarce Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror 
Tale. Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 
successful writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
— Bd by the Plot Genie. Write for information 
ices. 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
non-fiction writers on the to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for information. 
Big Dime’s Worth! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures 
by be! iffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 
Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, 
¥i Criticize 


How 
Supply i t 
Piy innumerabie 
Enclose 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
= Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


‘Dept. 84, 
Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


The Author & Journalist 


browsing among the dirtier and farther-back piles 
in the average backnumber shop. I’ve found beau- 
tiful markets there and when I didn’t find markets 
I found material for the markets I already have. 

Then, there’s always the public library reading 
rooms, especially in big cities like New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, where regular maga- 
zine departments containing 500 to 1000 different 
periodicals are maintained. I consult their indexes 
for likely magazines and then study the latest copies 
available. 

With such a knowledge of markets, a writer can 
hardly help but sell most of his manuscripts. While 
it has sometimes taken me two years and more to 
dispose of one, my records show that more than 40% 
of my rejects are eventually sold. 

Let me cite you a few examples: 

I compiled a set of short paragraphs for an indus- 
trial magazine. The magazine suspended publica- 
tion. The article was then submitted to a Sunday 
supplement that runs oddity features. Because the 
article was written in non-technical and slightly eye- 
brow-elevating style it sold here for just as much as 
I would have gotten from the other publication. And 
the editor asked me to contribute regularly. 

A story prepared for a business magazine failed to 
click because the editor thought parts were a little 
too optimistic. Several other magazines turned it 
down for this or better reasons. But it made the 
grade in a young peoples’ magazine—without a line 
being changed. 

An article written for a first-class magazine was 
turned down because the editors didn’t think my odd 
crime collections striking enough or different enough 
from something previously printed in a competing 


magazine. It sold on its ninth trip to a pulp crime 
book. 

An article about the queer language used by the 
boys in the armed services didn’t make the grade 
with the national magazine at which I had slanted 
it, but when I localized the statistics in the first 
paragraph, referring to the boys from one city, in- 
stead of all the American boys, a local paper bought 
the piece for its week-end magazine. 

Pretty much the same thing happened with an 
article about an exploring trip to Brazil. The original 
market turned it down. I played up one of the 
minor figures in the piece and submitted to a publica. 
tion in the man’s home town. The editor was de- 
lighted to have it. Local-boy-makes-good is always 
worth a check. , 

Then there was the personality story that even ] 
didn’t think was quite up to the national circulation 
mark. The editor of a leading book confirmed my 
suspicions. The story failed to stir the budget of 
several other first-water magazines. I then rewrote 
one minor portion of my subject’s life—his expet- 
iences as a cowpuncher and rancher—and sent the 
story to a western publication catering to cattlemen. 
It sold, and fetched me‘an assignment for another 
article like it. 

Most of these rewrite jobs are easy ones. Only 4 
paragraph or two has to be changed, sometimes not 
that many. The job of retyping the whole script 
often takes me two to three times as long as the re 
writing. 

But it’s worth it. At the present time I have 
about 40 rejects in the mails. About five are on 
their more than 20th trip. About 15 have beet 
turned down more than 10 times. It may take three 
years, but I’m confident that 15 to 20 of these manu 
scripts will find homes. The sale of any two should 
cover postage for the lot. And they may discovel 
permanent markets for me—editors who will buy 
dozens of my articles in months to come. ; 
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A_ PROFESSIONAL 
AT TWENTY... 


When he _ = 


Les Savage 


what 
with his first few stories, and 
him some practical advice on 
to study markets, and some 
on what the editors of those maga- 
zines neede 
On January 20th, 1943, Rae Savage, 


was wrong 
ave 
Ow 


Jr., er us: “You can’t 
much I appreciate this first 

Within a couple 4 months more, 
we had really made the editors in 
the western story field aware of this 
new An 


Les mgsern Jr., to Dime Western, 
Lariat, 15 Western Tales, Frontier 
Stories, Star Western, Action Stor- 
ies and Ten Story Western. Today 
we have [os torial te uests for 
his_copy than_we can 

Our booklet, Literary 
Help” and latest Market News Let- 
ter on request. 


(*Submit sample man 
over 10,000 words nor previously re- 
jected by any editor, together with 
letter yourse 
list of sales made.) 


a 


Professionals: You Can Sell Morein’44 


—WITH LEADING AGENCY HELP! 


praisal of your work, revision and replot sug! suggestions if it can be ma le 
salable, or our recommendation of salable sc 


pts to editors and sugges- 
tions for new copy in line with your talent. 


on 


uscripts not 
1f 


and complete 


Literary 
56 West 45th St. 


New 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


York 19, N. Y. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


26 Years Experience 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 24 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. 
cism. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. 
information regarding our resultful 


complete 


Editing, revision, criti- 


Write 


or 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


service. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York Oity 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in 
U. S. and foreign countries. Motion picture rights 
placed. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES 


PLAN, Circular A-144. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


Typing @ Revision © Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of ineffective phrasing; corr on gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty —— 

ation and unclimactic paragrap De per 

Both, 60c. Verse: typing, %c per e; crit - we 2c. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year jn and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1 {3 A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service for Puplisners anu authors. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


zx 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000- 
stories ... articles ... serials .. . series. 
Now, teaching it. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


WRITERS 


SOMETHING Acomplete criticism offered 
NEW by a group of professional, 
INA selling authors of your story 

or article. Not just one 
SERVICE! man’s opinion! 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words up to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
longer novelettes and novels. 


J. ST. CLAIR KING 


and associates 
Suite 216 Heartwell Bidg., Long Beach 2, California 


= 
L ye Building literary careers has been our business for 21 years. We 
Dl, represent many of today’s big-name professionals whose stories and 
VOD &, Ss articles we are selling to This Week, Satevepost, Redbook, Esquire 
Oy ept. 28 » Les Collier’s, Mademoiselle, etc., down through the secondary slicks and 
hii) e ag + ia wrote: every type of pulp—and to the leading book publishers. Many of these 
hs ; eS am 19, and I professionals, just like Les Savage, Jr., came to us as beginners, or with 
. 4 ve written for only a couple of sales to their credit. Our experience and our editorial 
without contacts are at your service. 
My se aa 4 aver- *If you have sold $500.00 worth to National Magazines in 1943: 
Wi. , age 4 a storya We are so confident that we can increase your sales, better your mar- 
ti le WwW, Cone ws kets and improve your rates that we'll gamble our time and effort for 
oes m six months to prove it to you. As we do with all professionals, we will 
handle your account on straight commission of sg on American, 15% 
on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If at the end of this six months’ 
trial you are not convinced that our help is worth the commission, we 
expect to lose you. Fair enough? 
*If you have sold $250.00 worth to National Magazines in 1943: 
We will meet you half way—work with you at one-half reading fee 
charged beginners. We'll refund the fee on stories sold, and as soon 
as we have sold $250.00 worth of your copy, we will handle you on 
straight commission. 
If you’ve sold less than $250.00 worth, or noth 
We will be glad to work with you, but mus 
until we have sold $500.00 worth of your wo 
manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts I etween 2, 
| 
| 
La i PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 
SEELEMAN? EMRE! 
PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
4 COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
SLATES ZINC ETCHINGS 
CURTIS ST MALF-TONES . 
| 
| 
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THE TECHNICAL AVIATION 
MARKET 


By ROBERT L. BROWN 


THESE are exciting days for the writer who can 
produce technical articles. Consider the aviation 
field. The number of magazines has rocketed—and 
many old contributors have entered the armed forces. 
Result: beginners with technical ability break in 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typista, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them hy advertisers. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make Your Own. Original 

lots from published stories without plagiariz- 

g. Solves your plot problems. Folio shows 

how. 50 cents. Also, Editors Need Short Fea- 

tures. Payment up to $150. Where to get, how 

to write, markets, 25 cents. Whitecraft, Box 
2023, Chicago Heights, Il, 


A $100 A MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No meet- 
ing people, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy 
enjoyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter re- 
turned if not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dick- 
son, Anderson, S. C. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experien in 
mending writing for marketing. I do oo tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence reouires return 
a e. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 

Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-Time, 
Money-Making Opportunities! Hundreds! Profit- 
able, easy homework. Guaranteed! 25c coin. 
Success Publications, Desk E, 814 44th Ave., 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
the FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


EXPERIENCED WRITER wants correspondence 
with aspiring writers. Object—collaboration, as- 
sistance, marketing. Orval Kennedy, 1701 Dallas 
Ave., Brownwood, Texas. 


2500 NEW AND USED Correspondence courses, 
books; writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas E. 
Reed, Plymouth, Pa. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured 


The Author & Journalist 


readily. It’s profitable! I have tripled my income 
with manuscripts turned out in spare time. 

Three-view drawings of new airplanes are the 
easiest things to sell. Practically all markets will 
buy these if the model is new and the presentation 
right. The writer can learn presentation technique 
by studying the individual magazine. Nearly always 
one should query the editor before submitting; he 
may already have the spread from someone else. Best 
markets for three-views are Air Trails, Model Air- 
plane News, Flying Aces, Air Age. Payment ranges 
from $10 to $25. 

Best market for construction, or how-to-build- it, 
articles is Air Trails, which often pays $125 for a 
gas-job manuscript. The field includes duration and 
racing gasoline-powered model airplanes, and radio- 
control information. 

Feature articles, of course, take up most of the 
space in aviation magazines. They fall into three 
categories—general-interest, semi-technical, and for- 
mal-technical. The first of these may include non- 
technical news information, prophecies of new de- 
sign trends, and so on. The semi-technical articles 
may cover improvements, construction findings, and 
other moderately technical data. The last of the 
three deal with highly technical subjects which have 
interest only for trained specialists. 


Here are tips from my personal experience— 


1. Write in the simplest language possible. Break 
down your long, complicated sentences and repress 
your impulse to use five-dollar words. 

2. Adjust the completeness of your descriptive 
matter to the length limit. Most magazines prefer 
short articles of about 2000 words. Some may ac- 
cept longer material. 

3. You will need to accompany most of your 
articles with good photos. If you write much, you 
should own a camera. Work with your buyer— 
often the magazine has ready access to better photo- 
graphs than you can secure. 

4. When the article requires drawings, prepare 
very neat India ink layouts, and include perspective- 
type illustrations whenever possible. Make your let- 
tering a plain, vertical, engineering type, approxi- 
mately 3-16” high, on a double-page size layout. 
Use a B-6 Speedball pen, or a Leroy or Wrico Tank 
pen. Meticulously neat lettering is imperative. 


5. Write a letter to the editor—it helps. 
These are leading technical aviation markets: 


Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. William 
Winter, Mng. Ed. 

Air Progress, 79 7th Ave., New York. C. B. 
Colby, Ed. - 

Model Airplane News, 551 Sth Ave., New York. 
C. H. Grant, Ed. 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. Neil 
Caward, Mng. Ed 

Air Age, 60 Hudson St., New York. W. W. Scott, 
Ed. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Leslie E. 
Neville, Ed. 

Air Tech, 545 Sth Ave., New York. William S. 


Friedman, Man. Ed. 


Flying, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago. Max Karant, 
Mng. Ed. 
Air News, 545 5th Ave., New York. Paul An- 


drews, Mgn. Ed. 

Skyways, 444 Madison Ave., 
Lars Bart, Ed. 

Air Life, 366 Madison Ave., New York. Jay D. 
Blaufox, Ed. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. Leslie 
V. Spencer, Ed. 


New York. Henry 
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FREE 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest ‘SHEPHERD CONFI- 
DENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
tempting contest offers and timely winning 
tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Dept 


YOU CAN EARN SPARE-TIME MONEY WRITING 
AND SELLING SHORT ITEMS 


Easiest, quickest way to make one or more dollars 
every day by writing short items. Radio programs; 
newspapers; material all about you. No special train- 
ing needed if you can write plain English. Full in- 
structions, special inside tips, marketing list com- 
plete. Start earning NOW. 

We also specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghost-writing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book-length manuscripts. 

Original sermons, speeches and theses prepared ac- 
cording to specification. Printed lectures, speeches 
_— sermons furnished. Send stamp for FREE cir- 
cular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ 
BUREAU 
yw? Fifth Ave., New York City 


TO STAY IN BUSINESS FOR 25 YEARS 
YOU HAVE TO GET RESULTS! 


Twenty-five years is a long span of time. Writers’ 
Services that a wig cong for this length of time 
are very few. have come and gone in that 
time, cutting wide swath while they lasted, 
only to sink back into obscurity when their bubble 
was pricked. 


Neither could I have stayed in business for all mate 
years if I had not done a good job for my clien 1 
have worked hard to help them to succeed, aed g~™. 
I can look back over a record of accomplishment , with 
clients of mine represented in virtually all magazines, 
on the screen, and between book covers. itis a 
daily occurrence for me to receive letters such as 
these two on my desk as I te this: 

“It is with some hesitancy that I begin this letter, 
for there is too much gratitude in my heart to express 
t.... Your patience in my behalf is far beyond what 
you are duty bound to do. You have taken all the 
bitter disappointment out of my years of fumbling 
with others. ... When a teacher can clear away the 
haze, quicken the senses into renewed inspiration, as 
you have succeeded in doing with me, there is a bet- 
oy word for it than ‘teacher.’ The word is ‘genius.’ ”’ 


“Today, after working under your 
training, ‘I know I have learned to write. hough 
had applied all sorts of writing help, it was not unti 
your first criticism that I realized I had found what 
needed. In your criticisms, the faults were clearly 
pointed out, and = so definite a way hat I could not 
fail to profit. The work was a pleasure, with most 
gratifying results, as well as a salable story.” (*)__ 

(*) Names on request. 

If YOU are anxious to join the ranks of the success- 
ful_in_ 1944, write for my 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE, which is 
FREE ON REQUEST. It gives my credentials, both 
as an author and a litera critic, and also contains 
vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocketbook. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 
Author ‘The Profit in Writing’ ($3. 00); “Writing Novels 
to Sell’? ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 00) ; ; 
en ak You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears’ 
» ete. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 


210 D-2 S$. 7TH ST. 


COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in yspapers qndbooks- F | 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” DETAIL | 
fascinating writing field. May bring & | 
you uP to $5.00 per hout spare time. | 
Write today for FREE details. NO | 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do- | 
‘g 
'@, | 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of ‘mar- 


kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 


of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of Hou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. 0. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


- principles which successful professionals use but § 


The First and Only Compilation 
of its Kind 


THE TWELVE 
BASIC THEMES 


By Willard E. Hawkins 


Mr. Hawkins engaged in research which covered a 
vast cross-section of the world’s literature. He deter- 
mined that there are twelve basic themes, and only 
twelve, and in a series of articles in the Student Writ- 
er Department of The Author & Journalist, he ex- 
plained and analyzed them, using many examples from 
published fiction. So many requests have come for 
~ book publication of the material that Mr. Hawkins 
has now revised it extensively, expanded it, and added 
significant new examples. 

Willard E. Hawkins founded The Author & Jour- 
nalist in 1916 (as The Student Writer) and was its 
editor until 1940, since which time he has conducted 
the Student Writer Department. His knowledge of 
fiction principles and technique has had wide recog- 
. nition, The publishers of The Author & Journalist 
‘believe that The Twelve Basic Themes will be a stand- 
ard text for years to come. ‘ 


112 Pages, Two Editions. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


Copies are still available of The Technique of Salable 


Fiction,.by Mr. Hawkins. Paper, $1. 


First printing of The Twelve Basic Themes is lim- 
ited. So—please order at once. 


The Author & Journalist, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


Please ship me copies of THE 
BASIC THEMES, of the edition I have checked 


Paper, $1 (Cloth, $2 


(I would also like Mr. Hawkins’s THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION, Paper, $1. 


BREE to (Please ship C.O.D. 
UBLIC LIBKAR® 


Jan. 


The Author & Journalist | 
Story-Sales System | 


Only a Few Copies Left! 


In a four-page folder, A. & J. Editors present 
a complete system for the successful production f 
and marketing of manuscripts. Offered here are f 


seldom reveal. 

Contains “The 24-Hour Rule,” “The Switch- § 
at-Six Rule,” ‘The 100 Manuscripts Test,’ and 
other practical features. 

Helpful for professionals—a boon to beginners. 

This System was out of print for several years 
—so we thought. Recently, in the handling of 
Book Department stock, 50 copies in exceilent 
condition were found. These will be sold on the 
first-served principle. Better order to- 
ay! 
A. & J. BOOK DEPT., 
P. O. Box 600, Denver. 


Pleagt e postpaid a copy of THE A. & | 
STO TEM. I enclose 65¢. 


Address 


THESE TALKS EXPLAIN 
REJECTIONS 


A. THIS ONE IS FREE 


Our long expérience in helping writers intoj 
print shows that their disappointments and 
heartbreaks result from terror of rejections—and# 
misunderstanding of editors, agents and the 
publishing world generally. Their greatest need 
is information which can'easily be given them 
by one who has himself been an editor and 
publisher. Much of this information is contained 
in the 6000-word booklet “Literary Services” 
which is yours for the asking. It also explains 
our fees and services. 


B. THESE TALKS ARE ONLY 25 CENTS EACH 


. Art or Money? 7. The Big Slicks, 
Problem of Story 8. The Literary Story 


9. The Light Touch 
How To Analyze Mar- 19, Wyiting the Love 


1 
2 
3 
4. ae To Improve 
5 
6 


Style 11. whe Novel 
Technique of Action aS. 


: Technique of Love 13. Uzzell Literary Quiz 


All thirteen sent for $2.75 


C. THE NEW STUDIES ARE ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Story Plots For War Times. Originality and propa 
ganda defined. How to Plot Your Novel. Basié 
Principles fully illustrated. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


STILLWATER OKLAHOM 


